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D. APPLETON & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS 





“A Splendid 


Achievement.” 


The Eagle’s Heart 





A Story of the West. 


The V. Y, Mail and Express says: ‘‘ Mr. Garland gives us as true a historical novel as any of the colonial period or the day 
independence. He presents the dignity of the life and its service to the nation. 


By Hamuin GARLAND. 


12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


+ of the war for 
‘The Eagle’s Heart’ is a splendid achievement, lifted above the 


rank and file of creditable work by the larger outlook, the deeper insight that differentiates the art of fiction from the mere gift of writing 


novels,” 


‘4 book which will be read.” 
Commodore Paul Jones 


By Cyrus TowNnsEND Braby, author of ‘‘Reuben James,” ‘‘ For the 
Freedom of the Seas,” ‘The Grip of Honor,” ete. A new volume 
in the Great Commanders Series, edited by General James Grant 
Wilson. 12mo, cloth, with photogravure portrait and maps, 41.50. 





“No better biographer than Mr. Brady could have been found for the first Admi- 
ral of our fleet. The book is good biography, but it is also good patriotism.”—JN. Y¥. 
Maiti and Ezpress. 


Clearing Houses 


THEIR HISTORY, METHODS AND ADMINISTRATION. 
By James G. Cannon, Vice-President of the Fourth National Bank of 
the City of New York. Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, #2.50. 





The American Banker says; “‘Up to the present time there has been no such 
work published, and if any one wished to inform himself in the matter of clearing- 
houses he had first to collect his materials from various and scattered sources. Ap- 
preciating this fact, Mr. Cannon set to work some time ago to reduce the available 
material and his ample experience to a comprehenstve treatise. . . . It is, of 
course, impossible to do justice to Mr. Cannon’s admirable book in the space at our 
command. It isa complete and remarkably readable exposition of the functions 
and history of the clearing-houses of the United States, Canada, and London. All 
the details of clearing-house management are fully set forth in this book, without 
monotony, and especially of timely interest is Mr. Cannon’s exposition of the various 
rules now in operation for the collection of interior checks.” 


The Story of the Alphabet 


By Epwarp CLopp. A new volume in Appletons’ Library of Useful 
Stories. Illustrated. 16mo. Cloth, 40 cents, 


The Boers in War 


THE TRUE STORY OF THE BURGHERS IN THE FIELD. 


Elaborate- 
Uniform 








By Howarp C. HILLeaas, author of ‘‘Oom Paul’s People.” 
ly illustrated with Photographs by the Author and Others. 
with *‘Oom Paul’s People.” i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


King Stork of the Netherlands 


A ROMANCE OF THE DAYS OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 


By ALberT Leg, author of “The Key of the Holy House” and “A 
Gentleman Pensioner,” APPLETONS’ TOWN AND CounTRY LIBRARY. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 











“4A New Death.” 
The Individual 


A STUDY OF LIFE AND DEATH 


View of 





By Prof. N. 8. SHaver, of Harvard University. 12mo, cloth, 21.50 


The lucidity and suggestiveness of Prof. N.S. Shaler’s writings, whether 
they are expositions of scientific themes or discussions which touch upon 
sociological topics, will induce readers to pay especial attention to this book 
which isa striking and noble presentation of the subject of death from a 
fresh point of view, 


Mr. Anstey’s New Romance. 


The Brass Bottle 


“Vice 





A Romance. By F. Anstey, author of Versa,” 


cloth, with frontispiece, £1.50. 
‘The Brass Bottle,” the new romance by F. Anstey, the brilliant author 
of “ Vice Versa,” and “ The Tinted Venus,” shows the author in his hap 


piest vein. The story is an imaginative romance full of quaint conceits 
and deliciously extravagant situatious. 


The Footsteps of a Throne 


Uniform with ‘ Kronstadt” 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





A Romance. By Max PEMBERTON. and 

“*The Phantom Army.” Illustrated 
_ Mr, Pemberton's romance, which is full of life and vivid in its unflagging 
interest, shows perhaps the highest mark which he has reached in his suc 
cessful career as a romancer. 


The Art of Writing English 


A Manual for Students, with chapters on paraphrasing, essay writing 
précis-writing, punctuation and matters. By J. M. D. 
MEIKLEJOUN, M.A., Professor of the Theory, History, and Pra 
tice of Education in the University of St. Andrews. 

I2mo, cloth, $1.50 





other 


This most helpful book will be of service to the general reader, and also 
immediately valuable asa text-book and a book for the library of teachers 
and schools. It contains many helpful and practical exercises 


SECOND EDITION. 
The Girl at the Halfway House 


“* The Story of the Cowboy 





A Romance by E. Hoven, author of 
i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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The Nation. 


A WEERLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 


[Entered at the New York City Post-Office as second- 
class mail-matter.] 








CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Ce~ada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date wien the subscription exrires is on the 
Address-label of each paper, the change of which 
to a subsequent date becomes a receipt for remit- 
tance. No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express order, 
or Postal Order, payable to ‘‘Publisher of the Na- 
tion.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given, 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion; 14 
lines to the inch. 

Twenty per cent, advance for choice of page, or 
top of column, 
A column, 

page, $24. 
A page, $60 each insertion; front-cover page, $80. 
Advertisements must be acceptable in every re- 


spect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 


20 each insertion; with choice of 









DISCOUNTS. 
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The NATION ts sent free to those who advertise 
in it as long as advertisement continues. 


*,* Copies of the Nation may be procured in 
Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra, and in 
London of B. F. Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, Charing Cross. 

London agent for advertisements, George M. 8. 


Educational. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, es Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB 

Boarding and Day School a Girls. Students are 
prepared for college. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
_¢ School for Girls—S38th year ot heats September 
27, 1900. ae . H. P. LEFesyre, Princi pal. 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, A Pri ipal 











YLAND, Catonsville 
i Tit OTHY’S SCHOOL Sor Girls re- 


ns Sept. 20, 1900. res for College. Heads 
of 8 School, ‘Miss M. C. Carrer, } ra, Mise 8. R. CARTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Rosto 


OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School, 
Address the Dean 
: SamcnL Cy Benner. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Hyde Park, Suburb of Boston. 
OME SCHOOL FOR SIX GIRLS. 
(4th Year.) Mrs. Samuaw A. Foster, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, South Byfield. 
UMMER ACADEM Y.—PREPARES 
boys for any College or Scientific School. 


Special attention is given to English. Trained teach- 
ers, $500. PERLEY L. Horne, A.M. (Harvard). 











New York, Utica. 

‘HE BALLIOL SCHOOL. 
(Formerly Mrs. Piatt’s School.) 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Full preparation 
for entrance into all the leading colleges. Every advan- 
oe of thorough work for girls not intending to go to 
ollege. Careful training to secure speaking knowledge 
of French and German. Good music, both for those 
who take lessons and those who do not, "aspecial feature 
of the school. Large building. lighted’ on all four sides 
Skylighted studio. ‘Newand fully equipped gymnasium. « 
Basketball field and tennis court on school grounds 
— Srey and golf links within 15 minutes of the 


Heads { Louise SHEFFIELD BrownEgLt, A.B., Ph.D. 
«pita ROCKWELL HALu. 
For year book and particulars, address See’ y of school. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. LUCIA POLK CHAPMAN and 
MISS JONES, Successors a Mrs. Comre@ys and 
Miss BELL. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FoR GIRLS. 
Course of study arranged to fit pupils for college exami- 
nations without further preparation. Forcirculars, ad- 
dress Miss C. 8. JonEs. 





PENNSYLVANTA, Wyn 


HELTEN HILLS. BOARDING AND 
Day School. —About 16 girls in a home. College 
preparation. 19th year Sept. 26, 1 
Aunt HEACOUE, Lipa R. LeMatsine, Principals, 
Virarnta, Louisa Co.. Vareo P. 0. 
TH YE GROSZMANN SCHOOL fora few 
(3 or 4) exceptional children requiring the most 
expert and careful individual treatment, physiological 
and psychological. Address MAXIMILIAN P: E. Grosz- 
MANN. Pd.D., Director. 

Dr. Groszmann, a8 superintendent of the Ethical Cul- 
ture Schools of New York, did much towards establish- 
ing the system under which their educational work is 
being carried out. Under his personal direction the 
school aims at giving a course of instruction adapted to 
the physical, mental, and moral aspects of each case. 
German ifs spoken, and much attention is given to out- 
of-door occupation and aperte. Correspondence invited. 


TSS ANABLE’ 'S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on 
application. Opens Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 








An Experienced Teacher 


WILL OPEN A 


Home School for Girls 


in the vicinity of PORTLAND, MAINE, Oct. 20, 1900. 
Address SrockBrRipGkr Hay, Yarmouth, Maine. Refer- 
ence, Rt. Rev. Robert Codman, It. » Bishop of Maine. 


Royal Victoria College, 


McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL. 


» for the Women Students of 
‘or conditions of entrance, 








A residential Colle 
McGill University. 
scholarships, courses, degrees, terms of residence, 
and other particulars, address THE WARDEN, 
Royal Victoria College, Montreal. 


Rogers Hall School 


For girls of all HAR Pe 
Mrs. E. P. DERHILL, M.A, at es, Mass. 


Ti FFANY STU DIOS 


saireus Historical Booklets sent u reget 1) 
Fuortle Grose, (2) Lamps ae Pisturen, (3) We. 


anh, (4) Memorial Windows (5) Memorial Tablets, (6) 
onumenta. 





Teachers, etc. 
EADMASTER OF ENDOWED 


school near New York will receive two boys in 
family for private teaching or take them as regu- 
lar or popils of the school. Address NonQvitt, care of 





ARVARD COLLEGE.—Preparation 
by experienced tutor. M. LEN. Kine, A.B. (Har- 
vard), 1158 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. Telephone 


CH4 RLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 








School Agencies. 


‘HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EvEReEtTrT O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors 
Ashburton Place Boston. 1505 Pa. ave. Washington. 
{50 Fifth Ave., New York. 414 Cent. BI On i ga 
533 eaves Bidg., Denver. 25 King St., 
378 2 Ave., Chicago. 525 Stims’n ae lek Angeles 
420 Parrot Building, San Francisco. — 


LBAN Y TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

81 Chapel St., Albany N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. Rents and sells School Property. 
HARLAN TY. FRENCH, Proprietor. 


CHERMERHORN Teachers’. Agency. 
Recommends best schools, tutors. governesses. 
Hvuyssoon & RocKWELL, Mers., 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 








Travel. 


GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE he gh Send 
for ‘* Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad. 


LEYLAND LINE 


EVERY WEDNESDAY, BOSTON to LIVERPOOL 


ist cabin, $40, $45 upwards, depending on 
steamer. Splendid new steamer Cestrian Oct. 17th, 
Bohemian Oct. 31st, Devonian Nov. 7th, Winifre- 
dian Nov. 14th. 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
115 State Street, Boston. 


ORIENTAL TRIP 
EGYPT, PALESTINE, TURKEY, and GREECE 


Extended Nile and Palestine trip at the best season 
and in the best way. Address 


DUNNING & SAWYER, 
106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Foreign Travel. 


Address MISS WELDON, 
HOWARD, PA. 





** The Moorings,”’ . - 


OLD DOMINION LINE. 


DAILY SERVICE. 


For Old Point Comfort, Norfolk. Portsmouth. Pin- 
ner’s Point, Newport News. and Richmond, Va., con- 
necting for Petersburg, Richmond, Virginia Beach, 
Washington, D. C., and entire South and West. 

Freight and passenger steamers safl from Pier 26, 
N. R., foot of Beach St., every week day at 3 P. M. 

H. B. WALKER, Traffic Manager. — 





Resorts. 


EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Modern conveniences, Best 
references. Illustrated pamphlets on application. 
CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Pension Kretzschmer-Schadewell. 


Fraulein Schadewell, proprietress of Pension 
Kretzschmer, has removed to 4 Lindenau - Platz. 
New house, conventently situated, with southern 
eapenars. Equipped with modern appointments; 








Financtal. 


We buy and sell billa of exchange to 

LETTERS and make Cable Transfers of Money on 

oO Europe, Australia, and South Africa; 

CREDIT also make collections and issue Com- 

R * mercial and Travellers’ Oredits avail- 
able in all parts of the world. 


BROWN BROTHERS &CO. 








Horton, Trafalgar Buildings, Trafalgar Square. 


333°341 POURTH AVENUE, NBW YORK. 





NO. 69 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
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For Book Lovers 


The Daintiest and Most Entertaining 
Little Monthly Magazine 
in the World 


T™ OPTIMIST 


Sixty-four pages on hand made, deckle edged 
paper, illuminated capitals and titles, bright con- 
tributions, artistic features. One dollar a year. 
Sample copy, 10 cents. Address 


THE OPTIMIST, Boone, la. 


LIBRARIES. 


We supply — Private, School, College, and 
Club Libraries with all current Books promptly 
and Heapiy. It is our specialty. We deal in no- 
thi but books. Our Monthly Bulletin of all the 
publishers’ new, noteworthy, and popular books 
mailed on application, 


The Baker &T aylor Co. 


5 and 7 East 16th St. New York. 





STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH 


by L.C.Boname, 258 S. 16th St. , Philadelphia, Pa. 


A carefully graded series for preparatory schools, 
combining thorough stuay of the Bam with prac- 
tice in conversation. Purt J. (60 cts.) and Purt 71. (90 
cts,) for primary and intermediate grades, contain sub- 
ject-matter adapted to the minds of young pupils. Fart 
ZI. $1.00, irregular verbs, idioms, syntax and exer- 
cises) meets requirements for admission to college. 
Part IV., Hand-book of Pronuncianon (35 cts.), 18 a 
concise ‘and comprehensive treatise for advanced 
grades, high schools and i colleges. 


CLARENDON PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


(American Branch) 91 5th Ave., New York. 























—_ When calling b peseee ask for 
LIBERAL nS... you need a Book, 
DISCOUNTS. address Mr. Grant. 


Before bu me books write for quotations. An as- 
sortment of catalogues and special slips of books at 
reduced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 
F. E. GRANT, Books, 
23 W. 42p Sr. NEW YORK. 
(Mention this aitvertisement and rec ceive a discount.) 


F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


429 5th Ave., bet. 38th and 39th Sts., New York, 


Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and’ Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


RARE PRIN TS, 
XVI. & XVII. Century Armor, Old Delft Ware, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., 
1222 Chestnut | Street, | Philadelphia. 


°f FAMOUS PERSONS 


Bought and Soild. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
1125 Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTs. 


on application. 





AUTOGRAPH 


LETTERS 





OOKS. —All out-of-print books su 
no matter on what subject. Write us. e can 
When in any book ever published. Please state wants, 
en pe ngland call and see our 50,000 rare books. 
REAT BOOKSHOP, 1i4- 16 John Bright 

Bone , Ba England. 


NY BOOKS, OLD OR NEW, SUP- 
plied to out-of- town residents. aestion an- 
swered. Sreere romptly filled. Liberal discounts on 
ie w books AYLIES, 418 Putnam Ave. (Brooklyn), 
ew York Kbit, 


lied 











The Most Charming Love Story of the Year 
Is now in its THIRTY-SECOND Thousand. 


The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box 


By Henry HARLAND, author of ‘** Comedies and 
urrors,”’ ** Grey Roses,” ete. 


Crown, 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The North American: “This charming love story.” 

New York Tribune —* So captivating, so good, that 
we want it to be pe rien t. It is a book to en- 
joy and to praise.” 

Boston Herald—* One of the most refreshing love 
stories of modern fiction.’ 





JOHN LANE, 251 5th Ave., New York 











NEW PUBLICATIONS IN FRENCH. 


Le ems 
de Gabrielle. 


By Danie, Lesvevur, ouvrage couronne par l’Aca 
démie Francaise. With English Notes by Benva- 
MIN DuRYEA Woopwarp, B.-es-L., Ph.D., of the 
Department of the Romance Languages and Lite- 
ratures in Columbia University. 264 pages. 





Completecatalogue on application. Forsale by all book- 
sellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the publisher. 


WILLIAMR. JENKINS 


8sr1 and 853 6th Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New York 


Tolstot 


By Alice B. Stockham, M.D. 


of TULSTO1, his family and home life, with vivid 
pictures of personai experiences in Ktussia. Vital 
points of his great works on religion and art are pre 
sented with new interest. Bookseller, Newsdealer 
and Stationer: “Dr. Stockham’s work iw a fasctnat- 
ing account of her visit to the famous Russian.’ 

The New Spirit. by Have tock KExurs, in the 
same volume, gives an cloquent insight into TOL- 

STOI'S social philosophy.—Chicago Tribune: “A 
caraalie noted work. Literary World: “Ardent, 
enthustastic, eloquent.” 
Illustrated. Bound in Art Vellum. Prepaid, $1.00 
STOCKHAM PUBLISHING CO., 56 Sth Ave., Chicago, fil. 


A MAN 
OF 
PEACE. 


' fascinat- 
ing sketch 

















A NTI- IMPERIAL 1ST BOOKS B ¥ 
MORRISON I. Swirr. “Imperialism and Liberty, 
$1.50; “Advent of Empire * (verse) $l Sent, postpaid, 

by THe RONBROKE PREss, Los Angeles, Cal. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD IN THE 
“NINETEENTH CENTURY.”’ 
“The New York NaTion—a newspaper which I read 
regularly and with profit, a newspaper which is the 


best, so far as my experience goes, of all American 
newspapers, and one of the best newspapers anywhere.” 


THE NATION 


an independent weekly journal, was 
established in 1865. Its contributors 
include the most prominent names 
in literature, science, and art, both 
in this country and abroad. It is 
emphatically found in the homes of 
people of culture and refinement. 
No intelligent American, desirous of 
keeping abreast of the best politi- 
cal and literary thought of the day, 
can afford to be without it. Sub- 
scription price, $3.00 a year, post- 
paid. 


Address 


PUBLISHER OF THE NATION, 
208 Broadway, New York City. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CoO.’S 
New Books 


THE LAST REFUGE. 


A Sicilian Romance. By Henry B. F 
LER, author of “From the Other Side 
“The Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani ete 
12mo, $1.50 


The hero finding his zest in life is dimin 


ishing, seeks to regain it by visiting Ror 

seeing its splendors, mingling in its social 
pleasures; he goes to country games and 
beautiful scenes—but none of these satisfy 
him. He learns of a city where there is 
great need and opportunity for service In 
this he discovers Duty and finds a Refuge 
The story is told with great charm of style, 
and promises to be one of the most notabie 


novels of the 


ORPHEUS: A MASQUE. 


season 


By Mrs. JAMES T. FIELDS Square &vo, 
$1.25. 

An attractive book, partly in blank verse 
partly in rhyme, consisting of three scenes; 
Orpheus mourning the lost Eurydice; his 
beguilement by the Bacchantes, and death 
at their hands; and the rescue of his lyre 


and the burial of his body on Olympus It 
is imbued with the spirit 
vested with rare imaginative 
lyric grace. 


THE FIELDS OF DAWN AND 
LATER SONNETS. 


and is in- 
power and 


classi 


By LLoyp MIFFLIN, author of “Echoes of 
Greek Idyls,’’ etc. 12mo, $1.25 
The first part of this book consists of a 
series of charming American pastorals (in 
a sonnet form), relating to that delight- 
ful period of youth when the boy and the 


maiden are not lovers but are inseparable 
companions. in the ‘Later Sonnets’ Mr 
Mifflin treats more varied and imaginative 
themes with remarkable mastery of force 


and music. 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE 
ORIENT. 


By CHARLES A. CONANT. 12mo, $1.2 

Mr. Conant has given special attention 
to the economic and political problems 
growing out of the new relations of the 
United States in the far East. His book 
will be of great service to those who rec- 


ognize the tremendous competition which 
now drives the great manufacturing nations, 
and who wish to understand the serious 


questions which confront the United States 


in its réle of a ‘“‘world Power.’’ 


RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS. 
By EDMUND NOBLE, 
sian Revolt.’’ 12mo, 


author of “The Rus- 


$1 50 

A concise but comprehensive work bring- 
ing into prominence the course and 
trolling processes of Russian development, 
and presenting in clear style the story of 
Russia and the Russian people. The jm- 
portant episodes of Russian history are em- 
phasized, and the book represents the deep 
interest which Americans take in the future 
of Russia. 


con- 





Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY’S 





NEW 
BOOKS 





GREAT BATTLES OF THE WORLD. With eight illus- 
trations by Joun Stoan. Cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


This volume is Mr. Crane's last and most important work, he having completed it just 
previous to his death. 


STORIES OF FAMOUS SONGS. Illustrated with photo- 
gravures and half-tones. Two volumes in a box. 12mo. 
Cloth, ornamental, $3.00. 


These entertaining volumes give the origin and many incid:nts connected with the history of 
all the famous and many of the lesser known songs. 


BOY: A SKETCH. By the author of “The Sorrows of 
Satan,” ‘“‘ Barabbas,” etc. Fourth Edition. With frontis- 
piece by Joun Stoan, 12mo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 
The New York Times Saturday Review says: “In ‘ Boy’ she is at her best,” 


FATE THE FIDDLER. By the author of “ Dinkinbar.” 
12mo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


The chief interest lies in the virility of the tale, its largeness, its immensity. 


RAY’S DAUGHTER. A Story of Manila. By the author 
of ‘‘Ray’s Recruit,” “ The General’s Double,” etc. With 
frontispiece by Witt1aM T. Treco. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


‘General Charles King has achieved a new success in ‘ Ray's Daughter.’” 
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The Week. 

The Republican newspapers and speak- 
ers that are so certain that Mr. McKin- 
ley’s reélection will result in the imme. 
diate ending of the war in the Philip- 
pines, would do well to consider Mr. Six- 
to Lopez’s views on the matter, since 
he unquestionably represents the educat- 
ed Filipinos. Mr. Lopez, while free from 
any desire to influence the approaching 
election either one way or the other, 
states that the reélection of McKinley 
will make no difference whatever in the 
resistance of the Filipinos to those who 
are laying waste their country by fire 
and sword, any more than would the 
election of Mr. Bryan, should the latter 
also pursue the course of requiring abject 
subjection to his will. In this, Mr. Lo- 
pez simply confirms the statement to this 
effect of the Evening Post’s Philippine 
correspondent, which was published the 
other day. The attitude of Sefior Mabini, 
a member of Aguinaldo’s Cabinet, of 
which he is said to have been the intel- 
lectual leader, throws still more light 
on this point. According to Manila dis- 
patches, this wretched and ungrateful 
man has been released from prison after 
long confinement, because he is dying of 
paralysis, and despite the fact that he 
“has persistently refused to take the oath 
of allegiance.”’ We are certain that the 
Administration will call Gen. MacArthur 
to account for his reprehensible kindness 
in permitting so obstinate a criminal 
to die in his own bed. Certainly no sym- 
pathy should be wasted on this dark- 
skinned “patriot,” who foolishly cher- 
ishes hopes of freedom for his people, and 
who impertinently declines to take off his 
hat to Mr. McKinley. The uncomfortable 
thing about it is that, living or dead, 
Sefior Mabini’s example has a great in- 
fluence upon his countrymen. 





After election will come what may 
easily be far more important than the 
election in settling the question of Amer- 
ican Imperialism—namely, the argu- 
ments before the Supreme Court on the 
Constitutional rights of Porto Ricans 
and Filipinos. The cases have been ad- 
vanced on the calendar and are set down 
for November 12. One thing is clear. 
If the Court holds that the Philippines 
are entitled to all the privileges and 
guarantees of the Constitution, the Re- 
publican leaders will instantly adopt the 
policy of scuttle. All their brave words 
about duty and responsibility they would 
bolt whole, if they found that trade 
with the Philippines must be free. They 
might have an overwhelming victory at 
the polls, backing up their announced 
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purpose to stay in the islands for ever, 
but the knocking flat of their tariff walls 
by a judicial decision would set them all 
scuttling. In other words, they are for 
holding the Philippines if they can ex- 
ploit them, but for dropping them like 
live coals if they must rule them under 
the Constitution. Burke showed how the 
English colonial policy of the last cen- 
tury fatally erred in withholding from 
the colonies the very parts of the British 
Constitution which made British citizen- 
ship a precious possession. The Repub- 
licans are doing the same thing with 
their colonies, and, if the Supreme Court 


deciares it an illegal thing to do, they ! 


will immediately become the fiercest 


Anti-Imperialists going. 


Mr. Bryan took the opportunity on 
Monday week of commenting on the new- 
er problems of American finance. His at- 
tention seems to have been called to the 
fact that the surplus wealth of the Unit- 
ed States is at present so great that 
some of it is overflowing into European 
securities. His comment, in his speech 
at Quincy, Ill., is characteristic. Why 
do not these capitalists buy land in 
America, instead of buying German and 
English Government bonds? Why, in- 
deed? The answer that capitalists, large 
or small, usually invest their money 
where they choose, would be too com- 
monplace for an economist of Mr. Bry- 
an’s grasp. The capitalist, we fancy, 
might retort that if the surplus funds 
of Chicago and the East were actually 
invested in Illinois lands, Mr. Bryan 
might start the hue and cry against the 
plutocrats who were forming a “land 
Trust” and reducing the farmer to ser- 
vitude. As a matter of fact, this last 
deliverance is only another stroke of the 
demagogue’s art in which Mr. Bryan is 
proving himself so proficient. When 
European capital was flowing to Ameri- 
ca, the favorite argument of such poli- 
ticians was that the foreigners were 
snatching away the American’s birth- 
right. Now that the movement is re- 
versed, the needy American is invited to 
watch the diversion of money which 
ought to have come into his own posses- 
sion. This is a sufficiently direct appeal 
to every borrower whose poor credit and 
bad collateral are rejected at the bank, 
every speculator entangled in an unlucky 
venture, and every landholder who 
has bought unwisely and cannot sell at 
a profit. The motive of the last invest- 
ments in German Treasury bonds is clear 
to Mr. Bryan. The capitalists indulging 
in such a practice, he explained, are delib- 
erately carrying out their party’s policy 
of reducing values. Exigencies of stump 
politics account for a good deal. Mr. 
McKinley himself, eight years ago, was 
not above indulging in political clap- 


trap about the “British gold” that was 
coming by ship-loads to America to elect 
Mr. Cleveland. But this was ‘prentice 
work compared with Mr. Bryan's present 
appeal to class prejudice, ignorance, and 
jealousy. 


The Bryan managers in Massachusetts 
illustrated again last week what has be- 
come the salient feature of the campaign 
—that the financial question is the imme- 
diate issue, to which the so-called “para- 
mount” one must give way in case of a 
conflict. Moorfield Storey had agreed to 
| accept a nomination for Congress from 
the Anti-Imperialists of the Eleventh 
| District. The obvious thing for the Dem- 
ocrats to do was to make him their can- 
didate also. But Mr. Storey is notorious- 
ly not “sound,” from the Bryan stand- 
point, on the silver question, or, indeed, 
on any phase of the financial follies 
to which the party is committed. So 
their convention insisted upon nominat- 
ing a candidate who accepts the whole 
Kansas City platform, and who could be 
depended upon, in case of his election, 
to vote for a free-coinage candidate for 
Speaker. It is of little use for the Bryan- 
ites to talk about Imperialism being 
the paramount issue so long as their ac- 
tions push the financial question to the 
front whenever there is a conflict be- 
tween them. 





Under the caption, “The Cost of Tam- 


many Hall in Flesh and Blood,” Mr. 
Franklin Matthews has contributed to 
the current Harper's Weekly the most 


terrible story that has thus far appear- 
ed of the way in which Mr. Croker’s in- 
stitution is corrupting and brutalizing 
the city of New York. Mr. Matthews 
brings out the fact that in 1899 the ex- 
cise arrests were smaller than in any 
year since 1884, although every citizen is 
aware of the flagrant violations of the 
liquor law. Arrests for murders have 
increased from 99 to in ten years, 
while the number of unpunished murders 
steadily increases as the police wax more 
and more incompetent. In 1899 there 
were 1,244 more felonies reported in the 
police courts and 610 more grand lar- 
ceny cases than in 1898. But these 
are only side issues compared with the 
statements about the depravity and cor- 
ruption of the children of the slums, and 
the wholesale importation of white and 
colored women to this city for immoral 
purposes, and in order that the Tam- 
many campaign chest may profit by the 
blackmail levied upon all sorts of vice. 
These are hard things to read and still 
harder to write about, but any one who 
cares at all for the redemption of the 
city should inform himself as to the 
facts, and should insist upon his nelgh- 
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children must grow up to womanhood 
and manhood. If matters are to improve 
after getting worse, surely the time for 
the turn of the tide is at hand. In the 
light of Mr. Matthews’s statistics, our 
“colonists’ may well fear for their 
future, and dread the character of 
the civilization which is to be forced 
down their throats. The Administration 
should see to it that Harper’s Weekly has 
no circulation in Manila. 


No further explanation is needed of the 
fall in foreign exchange, and the reluc- 
tant surrender of European bank gold for 
America, than Monday’s statement of 
September’s foreign trade. Briefly sum- 
med up, it shows that total merchandise 
exports from the United States last 
month were by far larger than in any 
corresponding month in our history, and 
that the month’s excess of exports over 
imports was $56,000,000, against an ex- 
port excess of only $39,000,000 in Sep- 
tember, 1899, and an actual excess of im- 
ports as lately as 1895. In the nine com- 
pleted months of the current year, not 
only have exports increased by the enor- 
mous sum of $129,000,000, but the sur- 
plus of exports over imports has run 
" $90,000,000 beyond last year. These are 
large figures; it is doubtful if any such 
sudden expansion has ever been wit- 
nessed in the history of trade. 


What makes the comparison with last 
year still more striking is the fact 
that while imports show signs of steady 
decrease (they were $11,000,000 less last 
month than in 1899), exports are mount- 
ing up now with greater rapidity than 
ever. Our September shipments of other 
than agricultural products rose $4,300,000 
above a year ago. The value of cotton ex- 
ports increased $3,100,000 in September, 
and trade estimates indicate that in the 
two completed weeks of the current 
month the value of cotton actually ship- 
ped from this country to Europe is $12,- 
000,000 greater than that exported in the 
same fortnight of 1899. These astonish- 
ing figures force again into considera- 
tion the question, how and when this 
unprecedented balance is to be liquidat- 
ed. European holdings of our stocks and 
bonds have already been practically sold 
back to us, excepting such as are held 
for permanent investment. The invest- 
ment of our own capitalists in European 
securities is as a drop in the bucket 
compared with our total apparent credit. 
The situation, prolonged as it has been, 
is 80 new to commercial history that 
the shrewdest expert on international 
finance finds it difficult to forecast the 
future, 


What wages the anthracite miners 
have been earning is a question which 
cannot be answered in a word. Indi- 
vidual pay-checks are not significant, - 





because the miners’ wage is a piece wage, 


and so allowance has to be made for the 
personal equation; an inefficient or 
shiftless man earning less in proportion 
as he is so. This is well illustrated by 
three pay-checks given in last week’s 
Outlook. The amounts earned in a month 
range from minus $11.81 after all de- 
ductions in one case, to a cash balance 
in favor of the miner in another case of 
$63.76. A staff correspondent of the 
Outlook, after careful investigation, esti- 
mated average net earnings of skilled 
men classed as miners at about $37.50 
per month. The miners during the past 
decade have averaged about three 
weeks’ work per month. Average earn- 
ings of all employees are estimated at 
slightly over $300, or $25 per month. Ac- 
cording to official Federal reports, there 
has been a decline in average wages 
from $382 in 1870 to $321 in 1880, and to 
$316 in 1890. It is recognized by the 
operators that the question is not one of 
daily wages. The crying evil in the sit- 
uation is the few days worked in the 
course of a year. In a word, there are 
more miners than are required to pro- 
duce the amount of coal annually con- 
sumed in the community. This condi- 
tion has resulted largely from the dis- 
position of the miner to cling to his 
own trade, however ill he may fare at it. 





The miners are in a fair way to suffer 
immediately some of the consequences 
of their action during the strike in forc- 
ing men to quit work who were under 
an agreement to submit all questions to 
arbitration. This they ought to have 
foreseen. The operators now say they 
will not agree to arbitration. Why 
should they? they ask; it would be a one- 
sided agreement, and only the operators 
would be bound by it. John Markle had 
a written agreement with each of his 
men to arbitrate all grievances. The men 
were perfectly satisfied with the provl- 
sions, and had all signed the agreement, 
which they all broke at the bidding of 
their leader, John Mitchell. The opera- 
tors say that they have made their 
proposition, and that it is left to 
the men to accept or reject. Since 
the men have manifested their readi- 
ness to quit work whenever’ they 
like, and to disregard agreements as the 
fancy pleases them, and since they can 
give no guarantee for good faith in the 
future which they have not violated in 
the past, the operators assert that they 
have no choice. If they should agree to 
arbitrate, it would be a mere formality 
of no significance, and they could not be 
expected themselves in the future to 
abide by the terms of any agreement 
they might make with their men. To 
enter into agreements with men who do 
not understand the obligation of an 
agreement, is putting one’s faith in a 
rope of sand. 





American missionaries and mission- 


ary boards have resented with just in- 
dignation the ignorant flings at mission- 
ary life and labor in China, as being 
really responsible for the Chinese hatred 
of foreigners. One of the speakers at 
the American Board meeting in St. Louis 
declared with some heat, but with much 
truth, that foreign aggressions upon 
China, and especially the “stealing of 
land” in China, were a much more like- 
ly root of bitterness. Much more like- 
ly, say we, too; and yet it is a curious 
fact that missionaries are to-day among 
the most ardent in urging the United 
States to lose no time in “stealing” some 
land away from the Chinese. Thus, even 
the venerable Dr. Martin of Pekin thinks 
that “we ought to take [convey the wise 
it call] the fine island of Hainan.” He 
apparently wants this country to sur 
render its advantage of so much as ap- 
pearing to the Chinese to be disinter- 
ested. But taking a fine island is mod. 
eration itself compared with the gran- 
diose schemes for doing people good by 
robbing them of their property which 
are entertained and expounded by Bishop 
Thoburn of the Methodist Church. He 
has discovered that it is “God’s manifest 
plan” to “do away with small nations,” 
and to leave in the world “only six or 
seven great empires.” What particular 
sauce the small nations may prefer 
to be eaten with, the good Bishop did not 
specify. His idea seems to be that his 
six or seven great empires will live in a 
kind of Mohammedan Paradise of peace, 
if for no other reason, because gluttony 
will have made them torpid. 





It is difficult toavoid theconclusion that 
the greatest single obstacle to peace in 
China is, at present, the intransigeant 
attitude of Germany. The United States 
is withdrawing military pressure, and is 
saying on every occasion, as again in 
answer to the French note, ‘Yes, yes, 
that is all very well, but when are we 
going to begin negotiating?” Russia is 
studiously playing the réle of China’s 
best friend. Grant that her professions 
are insincere, and that she wishes sim- 
ply to nurse the sick man along until 
he gets ready to make a will declar- 
ing Russia residuary legatee; it is none 
the less true that Russia’s Chinese 
policy is distinctly peaceful. So is 
Japan’s. Italy limps after the Dreibund 
in China as in Europe. France is not 
willing to let Germany have all the gloire, 
so she joins the German-led “punitive 
expedition.” The English troops go 
along as being old hands at the punitive 
business, and able to show the green- 
horns how to do it. But it is to Ger- 
many that the primacy belongs in aggres- 
sion and mischief-making. For what 
purpose did the expeditionary force set 
out for Pao-Ting-Fu on Thursday? For 
vengeance. There had taken place in 
that city a bloody massacre of innocent 
foreigners. Therefore, there must now 





take place there a still bloodier massa- 
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‘cre of a still greater number of inno- 
‘cent Chinese. It is a horrid and sick. 
ening spectacle which these emissaries 
of civilization are preparing for Christen- 
dom. There is no question here of res- 
cuing beleaguered Europeans; it is just 
a vengeful slaughter that is contem. 
plated, the city to be made an heap, men 
and women killed indiscriminately, and 
little ones dashed against a stone. It 
is a fine way of placating the Chi- 
nese, and making them more ready to be 
hospitable to Western learning and re- 
ligion! A noble Praparatio Evangelica 
these Christian nations are planning! 
Thank Heaven, this new blood-guilti- 
mess does not stain America’s skirts. 


There fs a great deal that is encourag- 
‘ing i& the recent decision of the Court 
‘of Appeals in the case of State Senator 
“Coffey of Brooklyn against the Kings 
‘County Democratic Committee. It indi- 
‘eates that the courts will protect the 
will of the voters, not only when ex- 
pressed at a general election, but also 
when expressed in the manner provided 
by law in regard to the control and man- 
agement of parties. It points out the 
way in which the voters of a party who 
are opposed to boss rule may weaken, if 
they cannot overthrow, the power of 
the ring. It is the most liberal inter- 
pretation of the primary law which could 
have been hoped for, and it ought to 
result in a more general and more in- 
telligent participation, by persons who 


_have heretofore held aloof, in the pri- 


mary contests. The facts of the case 
were these: Senator Coffey, who had 
been regularly elected, under the new pri- 
mary law, to membership in the Kings 
County Democratic Committee, about a 
year ago bolted a Democratic nominee 
for a county office. For this action he was 
expelled from the Committee by the vote 
of a majority of its members. He ap- 
plied to the Supreme Court for a writ 
of mandamus compelling the Committee 
to restore him to membership. The de- 
cision of the Supreme Court was in his 
favor, but it was reversed by the Appel- 
late Division. The case was carried 
to the Court of Appeals, with the re- 
sult that the decision of the lower court 
was affirmed, reversing the decision of 
the Appellate Division. 


In the prevailing opinion of the Court of 
Appeals, prepared by Chief Judge Parker, 
two points of general interest and im- 
portance are made: first, that a mem- 
ber of a general political County Com- 
mittee cannot be removed from office by 
the votes of a majority of the Committee; 
and, second, that the will of a majority 
of the persons voting at a primary elec- 
tion for members of a Committee may 
not be overridden by the Committee it- 
self. In other words, the absolute con- 
trol of the party machinery can no 
longer be held by the boss and his gang, 





provided enough voters who are opposed 
to methods of political tyranny and dic- 
tation will attend the primaries and 
elect their representatives in the man- 
ner prescribed by law. In an interest- 
ing review of legislation In favor of the 
purity of the ballot which the Chief 
Judge incorporates in his opinion, he 
points out that the mere prevention of 
frauds in general elections is not enough 
to insure an expression of their indepen- 
dent will on the part of the voters. He 
rightly asserts that the voter, in order 
to have any real voice in the selection 
of public officers, must also have his say 
in the matter of party policy and man- 
agement and nomination. For this pur- 
pose the Primary Law has been evolved, 
through a long line of more or less bene- 
ficial legislation. But the right to ex- 
press their will would be of little value 
to the party voters if a machine majority 
on a committee might overthrow it. The 
decision seems at least to place in the 
hands of men who are disposed to be 
independent in their action within their 
party, a weapon with which they may 
harass, if they may not overthrow, the 
tyrants of the machine. 





A decision bearing upon the question 
of Federal interference in a State in case 
of such disorder as prevailed in Chicago 
during the railway strike of 1894, and 
in the Coeur d’Aléne mining district of 
Idaho last year, was made a few days 
ago by the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals in San Francisco. Ten of the 
Idaho strikers had been arrested and 
indicted for conspiracy in seizing and 
interrupting a train bearing United 
States mails, and upon conviction were 
sentenced to imprisonment for nearly 
two years apiece and $1,000 fines. They 
have now been released on the ground 
that the indictment was faulty in fail- 
ing to allege that they knew that the 
train which they seized was carrying 
United States mails. They were charged 
with an offence against the United States 
in their action, but the Court held that 
it is not in itself such an offence to hin- 
der and delay the passage of a train over 
a railway which carries United States 
mails. It only becomes such when the 
train in question carries a mail and the 
conspirators know that it does. In this 
case the Court admitted that it might 
be that all the conspirators had such 
knowledge, or that the facts and circum- 
stances shown in the evidence were suf- 
ficient to charge them with such knowl- 
edge, but that this did not dispense 
with the necessity of setting forth in the 
indictment all the elements of the wrong- 
ful act which they conspired to commit. 
It will be seen that the right of Federal 
interference is maintained, but that it 
must be exercised with the greatest care. 


The French Socialist Congress wrestled 
manfully with one knotty question: May 











a Socialist take office? It was really a 
personal question, centring about the 
action of M. Millerand, a leader among 
French Socialists, in accepting a port- 
folio in the Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry. 
How is this to be reconciled with the 
fundamental Socialist doctrine that all 
existing governments are rotten, desery- 
ing only to be spit upon and crushed? 
Yet there was the ugly fact of a Socialist 
in a bourgeois Cabinet; and the Congress 
was driven to subtleties. Instead of an. 
swering yes or no, it answered yes and 
no. It passed a resolution declaring that 
“a Socialist should never accept office 
{that begins well], except in very urgent 
cases, and with the assent of his party.” 
The eloquent M. Jaurés came forward in 
the rdle of Monsieur Distinguo, and car- 
ried the Congress with him. “Is it not,” 
he demanded, “the principle of the strug- 
gle of class against class which is the 
essence of Socialism, and does not this 
principle forbid a Socialist to take any 
share in a bourgeois government?” “Un- 
doubtedly,”’ said the Congress. “But can 
you not conceive a case in which such 
participation may be necessary?” “Cer- 
tainly,” replied the Congress. So Mil 
lerand, being the ‘“‘case,”’ keeps his seat 
in the Cabinet without losing his stand- 
ing as a good Socialist. Perhaps he is 
also able to keep a straight face, though 
outsiders find it difficult. 


The Agrarians in Germany have had 
their fling at the speculators, and are 
now finding their Anti-Option Law some- 
thing of a boomerang. Suppression of 
sales by commission for future delivery 
has not had the effect of steadying the 
market, which, during the entire period 
that the law has been operative, has been 
characterized by rigidity and maladjust- 
ment of supply to demand. This malad- 
justment is well shown by the action of 
the German farmers in 1897-98, when, 
“being all at sea as to the harvests of 
other countries,” they sold a large part of 
their crop for exportation, thereby creat- 
ing a deficit which had to be filled later 
by importation from the United States 
and Russia. It is estimated that prohibi- 
tion of legitimate speculation in this in- 
stance kept the price of grain from $6 to 
$10 per metric ton below where it would 
otherwise have been. Since the law was 
passed, the price of wheat has ranged 
from 180 marks ($42.84) to 270 marks 
($64.26) per metric ton, and the law has 
been absolutely inoperative to check 
these fluctuations, which naturally react 
upon actual supplies in hand or in sight. 
German Agrarians have yet to learn that 
not all speculation in futures is 
wicked gambling; that speculation in fu- 
tures as often helps the farmer as it 
does the community at large; and that 
such speculation is a legitimate assump- 
tion of risks. “Manipulating” and “cor- 
nering” the market are very different 
matters. They are not, properly speak- 
ing, speculation at all. 
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“SUPPORTING” M’KINLEY. 


Everybody must have noticed how the 
men who come forward to announce their 
determination to vote for McKinley, do 
so with an apologetic air. They usually 
begin by saying that they hope no one 
will suppose that he is their “first 
choice,” or that they think him, per se, 
fit for the Presidency. This is especially 
the case with those who speak as repre- 
sentatives of the intelligent classes. To 
save their own reputation for intelli- 
gence, they have to include in their “sup- 
port” of McKinley an amount of per- 
sonal and political condemnation of their 
candidate which would seem positively 
insulting to a less meek man than he. 
“Understand,” they say, “we know as 
well as you do that his convictions are 
made up for him as regularly as his bed 
is; that he can turn himself inside out 
or upside down at the word of com- 
mand; that his Administration has been 
marred by frightful mistakes—and still, 
on the whole, we mean to vote for him. 
He is the lesser evil.” 


Yet so low is the Republican estate that 
the party managers hail such accessions 
with rapture. These left-handed com- 
pliments they seize upon delightedly as 
proof that the party has not, after all, 
driven away all intelligence or affronted 
every conscience. “See,” they gleefully 
exclaim, “Mr. Ottendorfer is with us. To 
be sure, he says McKinley is a vermicu- 
lar man, who ought never to have been 
thought of for the Presidency, and whose 
Administration has been a wretched fail- 
ure, Mr. Ottendorfer may not vote for 
him, but, anyhow, he is against Bryan. 
What a triumph that is for our candi- 
date!’’ They even pounce with joy upon 
the pronouncement of the Rev. Dr. Bacon 
against Bryan, although in the very same 
letter he said of McKinley: “We can- 
not tell where to find him in any future 
emergency, but may calculate, with 
much probability, on finding him in con- 
tradiction to his avowed principles.” 
And: this is called “supporting” a man 
for the Presidency! 


The truth is, there has seldom been a 
candidate for President whose personal- 
ity was such a drag upon his canvass. The 
veriest idolaters and myth-makers can- 
not picture McKinley as a hero or a 
leader. He is running for office purely 
on the badness of his opponent. Ask 
frank Republicans their opinion of the 
outcome if it were Cleveland against Mc- 
Kinley. They will admit that their man 
would be nowhere. Far from kindling 
enthusiasm and carrying a cause with 
him in inspiring leadership, he calls for 
apologies instead of for cheers, and is a 
dead weight upon the cause—the gold 
standard—which has to carry him. This 
is an awful break with our Presidential 
traditions. Personality has notoriously 
always counted for much with Amert- 
cans. They like to swear by names 
rather than measures, They often make 





a popular hero out of the most refractory 
material. Four years ago many of them 
persuaded themselves that they could see 
an heroic feature or two in McKinley. 
But they have given it up now. They 
will take him, if they do at all, shud- 
deringly, and as a forced but dreaded 
alternative. 

Gov. Roosevelt, on his return to this 
State, will be expected to “bring words 
of cheer from the great West,” where 
he has been campaigning. If he were 
to give a truthful impression of the fig: 
ure which McKinley is actually cutting 
in the canvass, his report would be some- 
thing like this: 


“T am glad to be able to assure you, 
Republicans of New York, that the Lesser 
Evil is running like wild-fire over the 
prairies. In the most intelligent circles, I 
found an earnest conviction that McKinley 
is not quite so bad as Bryan. And the 
plain people are equally enthusiastic about 
our peerless leader. One monster parade, 
which I reviewed, bore a McKinley banner 
on which was inscribed the inspiring words, 
‘Our Medicine. We hate it, but we are go- 
ing to take it.’ In Chicago the vast au- 
dience which packed the Auditorium was 
thrilled when a picture of McKinley was 
unveiled, underneath which was written, 
‘The Nation’s Choice—of Evils.’ And I as- 
sure you, fellow-Republicans, that even I 
have seldom roused such frantic applause 
as I did in St. Louis when I called for three 
cheers for McKinley, and added the senti- 
asi ‘We love him for the blunders he has 
made!’ ”’ 


We would not be thought to jest about 
what is really a very serious matter. 
Inability to respect a candidate for its 
highest office is little short of a dis- 
aster for a democracy. It often suffers 
strange delusions about public men, falls 
down before images with feet of clay, 
and all that; but that is better than the 
political dejection which comes from the 
general conviction that voting is reduced 
to a balancing of dangers, and a choice 
between two unworthy personalities. 
“Vote as you shot,” used to be the shib- 
boleth. “Vote as you pray,” was an- 
other. This year the watchword is, “Vote 
as you take medicine.” That is not a 
healthful or hopeful state of a demo- 
cratic body politic. Casting a ballot in 
the spirit in which you would get a pre- 
scription filled, is a poor substitute for 
the old proud way of “executing a free- 
man’s will.” It will not be an inspiring 
sight on election day—the number of 
good citizens who will be seen coming 
from the polls with pain and illness writ- 
ten on their faces, and who will explain 
their melancholy and distress by saying 
that they had been voting for McKinley. 

One compensating feature of this cam- 
paign of the lesser evil is that even Mc- 
Kinley himself, cn reading the terrible 
things said of him by his supporters, 
must begin to be aware that something 
is wrong. People have talked a good deal 
about “punishing” McKinley. Some have 
said that they mean to vote solely to 
punish him, But his punishment has 
already begun. To a man as vain as he 
is, it must sometimes seem a punish- 
ment greater than he can bear. His own 
idea of the campaign was that it was to 





be one long laudation of his person. He 
sent on from Washington to Philadel- 
phia a platform pitched in a key of 
the grossest adulation of his noble self. 
First he had the mortification of seeing 
his own party’s stomach unable to stand 
that dose. His self-praise was ruthlessly 
cut out of the platform. Then he has 
seen his personality steadily retire into 
the background, until his name has come 
to be mentioned with apologies which 
are themselves cutting indictments, and 
the Rupert he thought himself has been 
reduced to the humiliating réle of the 
Lesser Evil. His only hope of election 
lies in the fact that people, echoing 
Candide’s famous cry about the best of 
worlds, will exclaim in horror, “If Mc- 
Kinley is the Lesser Evil, what must 
Bryan be!” 


EX-PRESIDENT HARRISON ON PORTO 
RICO. 


Ex-President Harrison rendered an 
important public service, and expressed 
a large share of public opinion, in the 
few words which he said last week on 
the present political campaign. He an- 
nounced his support of the Republican 
nominees for the same reasons that he 
gave when McKinley and Bryan ‘were 
candidates four years ago. But he add- 
ed that he did not approve of the bill 
for the government of Porto Rico. He 
regarded it at the time of its passage 
as “a grave departure from right princi- 
ples.”” He went on to say: 

“T still think so: I do not believe that the 
legislative power of Congress in the Terri- 
tcries is absolute, and I do believe that 
the revenue clause, relating to duties and 
imports, applies to Porto Rico. These views, 
I know, are not held by many able lawyers. 
It is a legal question—one that the political 
departments of the Government cannot final- 
ly adjudge. The final and controlling word 
upon this question is with the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Cases involving 
the question are, I understand, pending, and 
a decision, in which we must all acquiesce, 
cannot be much deferred. I think, there- 
fore, that voters ought to vote with a view 
to the right decision of those questions that 
are directly and finally in control of the 
President and Congress.”’ 

These words put Mr. Harrison in the 
ranks of the Anti-Imperialists, of the 
class to which Senators Hoar and Hale 
and Representatives McCall and Little- 
field belong, for, although he says no- 
thing about the Philippines, the same 
principles which he applies to Porto Rico 
apply to all of our colonial possessions. 
Moreover, if the Constitution requires 
uniformity of taxes, duties, and trade 
regulations in and among all the 
States, Territories, and places belonging 
to us, it is difficult to see why it does not 
carry to the newly acquired countries 
all the rights of citizenship which are 
common to the inhabitants of the United 
States. 

Mr. Harrison does not say what course 
of political action he should follow if 
the Supreme Court should decide as a 
matter of law that the Constitution does 
not require uniform taxes, duties, and 
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trade regulations in all territory covered 
by our flag. Such a decision would still 
leave it open to all citizens to advocate 
the passage of laws to cover that defect 
and to fill that vacuum. It would not 
be necessary to amend the Constitution 
in that particular, but merely to apply 
by Congressional enactment the principle 
of equality of rights which forms the 
groundwork of our system of govern- 
ment. In such an endeavor we should 
count as confidently on the moral sup- 
port and active codperation of ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison as on that of Senator 
Hoar, or of Carl Schurz, or ex-Gov. 
Boutwell. The real significance of Mr. 
Harrison’s interview lies in the fact that 
he speaks for a host of people who, al- 
though they cannot see their way clear 
to support Mr. Bryan in this campaign, 
intend to fight against Imperialism to 
the end of their lives if need be, be- 
cause they believe it to be a virus in a 
republican system of government. 

We are told that Imperialism is a bug- 
bear and a myth, that there is no such 
thing, that it exists only in the imagina- 
tion. Evidently this is not Mr. Harri- 
son’s view. He considers the Porto 
Rican bill not a mere misinterpretation 
of a fiscal clause in the Constitution, but 
“a grave departure from right princi- 
ples.” What can this be but an attempt 
to govern people without giving them a 
share in the government, tc impose tax- 
ation on them without representation? 
What else has Imperialism consisted of, 
from the dawn of history till now? 
Athens was a republic that adopted Im- 
perialism. She attempted to rule other 
peoples without giving them any voice 
in public affairs, but only a municipal 
control, subject to her own whims. She 
imposed taxation without representation. 
She became greedy, she raised up ene- 
mies to herself, and she fell into ruin. It 
is needless to recall Imperialism and the 
hideous course it ran in the Roman re- 
public, except to say that those who call 
it a bugbear and a myth are unfamiliar 
with the world’s history. 

It is safe to promise Mr. McKinley and 
his party as vigorous a fight after the 
election as they have had at any time 
since the treaty of peace with Spain was 
ratified. It is fairtoexpect, also, that some 
mouths which have been closed by party 
exigency heretofore will be opened as 
soon as the smoke of battle rolls away. 
It is well known that Senator Spooner 
and Congressman Cannon have never 
approved the policy of the Administra- 
tion in the Philippines. They are rep- 
resentative men, and it is believed that 
they have a following, both in and out 
of Congress, that will make its influence 
felt as soon as the discipline which the 
present campaign imposes is relaxed. 
Perhaps ex-President Harrison will then 
feei at liberty to go a little deeper into 
this subject than he did last week, and 
tell us what he thinks of Imperialism in 
general. Having already reached the 





highest honors his country can give, he 
is now above the suspicion of unworthy 
motives and beyond the reach of cal- 
umny. His influence among Republi- 
cans is probably greater to-day than that 
of any other man in private life. The 
country would listen to him with rapt 
attention. Surely he could have no fairer 
opportunity to be of service to the pres- 
ent and to coming generations of his 
countrymen. 


CONQUERORS AND CONQUERED. 

The verdict of science on Imperialism 
is only beginning to be pronounced. The 
question has, so far, been passed upon 
mainly by national pride and by greed, 
flaunting in the thin disguise of phil- 
anthropy and the “mission of the higher 
races.’”’ What science has yet more clear- 
ly to tell the world is, what is to become 
of the higher races in contact with the 
lower; what the effect of conquest is 
upon conqueror and conquered; what 
racial gains and losses are involved in 
the forcing of foreign rule and foreign 
civilization upon Malay and Arab, China- 
man and Kaffir. It is a matter clearly 
falling within the purview of ethnog- 
raphy; and accordingly we find the Con- 
gress of Ethnographical Sciences at the 
Paris Exposition giving attention to this 
important subject. One of the papers 
read before it was a calm discussion by 
M. Leclére of the reciprocal moral ef- 
fects upon each other of a conquering 
in touch with a conquered race. 

In a word, M. Leclére’s conclusion is 
that conquest is bad for both races. Re- 
member, he is speaking purely as a 
scientist. About trade he says nothing; 
all the windy talk about being a “world- 
power” he passes by in silence; the 
hypocrisies and excuses of conquerors 
are not for him. Fixing his eye solely 
upon the one question of the race-ef- 
fects of conquest, he pronounces them 
an almost unrelieved evil. You may have 
to invade Asia or Africa by force of 
arms in order to get trade; only, do not 
forget, says M. Leclére, that in the pro- 
cess you impair the fibre of your race. 
It may be necessary for a Weltmacht 
to send its armies and its administrators 
into deserts and swamps over-sea; be 
that as it may for the politician, the 
scientist sees in it only a serious en- 
dangering of those national qualities 
which have raised a country to the rank 
of a world-power. To the ethnographer, 
a well-marked race is like a rare species 
of plant or animal. He notes the con- 
ditions under which it has been brought 
to perfection. Hé points out the envi- 
ronment which it needs for continuance 
in full vigor, and warns against the 
surroundings which mean its enfeeble- 
ment and decay. And it is the sober 
judgment of M. Leclére that conquest, 
under modern conditions, means deca- 
dence of the conquering race, demorali- 
zation and ruin of the conquered race. 
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This is a cold douche for science to 
pour upon our hot and heady Imperial 
ism; but the truth must be told. And 
the mass of evidence ready to the ethnog- 
rapher’s hand is overwhelming. Accu- 
mulated experience enables him to trace 
the process as if ii were an experiment 
inalaboratory. First comes the physical 
deterioration on both sides. The 
queror succumbs to new diseases, to the 
strain of 
else survives with weakened powers. The 
conquered perish like flies. It is not 
merely that they fall like grain before 
the vices of civilization; 
self kills them. 
Like wild animals under domestication, 
they expire through very deprivation of 
their savage life. ‘They die by looking 
at us,” said a French sailor. This 
is an old story. What lends chief value 
to M. Leclére’s paper is its close analysis 
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their conquerors. The history of tropi 
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M. Leclére shows with appalling clear- 
ness how necessarily demoralizing 
even the well-meant attempts of civil 


are 


ized races to benefit savage peoples. The 
first effect of bringing in a new standard 
of morals, of preaching a new religion 

especially when this is 


done by con 


querors possessing themselves of the 
country—is to loosen the bonds which 
hold native society together. It is a com- 
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monplace of the Christian pulpit that, 
if our religious faith were to be destroy- 
ed, morality would disappear and men 
would fly at each other’s throats. Yet 
precisely that is what we undertake to 
bring about in heathen countries; and 
we are surprised when like results follow 
like causes. Look at what we are do- 
ing in China to-day. We are ruthlessly 
desecrating the things most sacred to 
Chinamen. We are making a mock of 
their religion, their legislation, their 
morality. And then we are pained and 
indignant when we find them untruthful, 
cruel, and murderous! We go elaborate- 
ly to work in a wholesale way to do in 
China what we admit would, if done in 
America, lead straight to social anarchy, 
and then we say—even missionaries say 
—that we must kill a lot more China- 
men because they are acting like anar- 
chists. This is not sweet reasonableness. 

We cannot stop to speak of M. Leclére’s 
exposure of the lying reports of French 
colonial Governors. They always repre- 
sent the natives as now fully ready to 
“accept civilization.”” We have already 
too long a line of official Philippine ab- 
surdities of that kind to make it possi- 
ble for us to cast a stone at the French. 
Accepting civilization, however, we see 
to mean, from the standpoint of ethnog- 
raphy, accepting physical and moral 
death. And for conquerors the question 
is, Are they willing to accept barbarism? 
It has been said of the Chinese that they 
have, in the end, always conquered their 
conquerors. Is it to be true of the high- 
er races of to-day that, going forth to 
conquer, they return on the moral level 
of the races they have conquered? This 
is a searching question which science 
puts to our glib Imperialists. 


CHANGES AT WEST POINT. 

The just published report of the Board 
of Visitors to the West Point Military 
Academy for 1900 might well have made 
more than a brief reference to the great 
change in the educational methods of 
that institution under its present man- 
agement, and particularly during the in- 
cumbency of the present Commandant 
of Cadets, Lieut.-Col. Otto T, Hein, an 
officer of the First Cavalry. It is a strik- 
ing fact that only within the last two 
years has the military efficiency of a 
cadet, which means so much to his fu- 
ture army life, been taken into account 
in determining his standing upon grad- 
uation, Still stranger is the fact that, 
for the first time in a century, West 
Point is now beginning to turn out young 
officers trained in the habit of command 
and in practical military exercises instead 
of graduating, as hitherto, men merely 
conversant with company drills and im- 
bued with a sound knowledge of the 
“bookish theoretic” of the art of war. 

To those who have regarded the West 
Point curriculum as beyond improve- 
ment, the statement that a cadet’s train- 





ing was formerly copfined merely to 
class-room work and to the most ele- 
mentary drills, must seem astonish- 
ing. 

For decades past the young lieutenant 
who joined his regiment fresh from 
West Point found himself utterly at 
a loss, despite the fact that he held the 
diploma of the most successful. military 
school in the world. If he had been one 
of the few cadet officers, he was able to 
drill a company with ease. His class- 
mate, who carried a rifle as a private 
throughout his four years, was less for- 
tunate and less experienced. Neither 
was able to put his company under can- 
vas, because neither had ever seen a 
tent raised. Neither was able to assist 
his captain in the detailed and exhaust- 
ing paper work required of a company 
commander, because neither had ever 
seen the endless reports, rosters, requi- 
sitions, and returns required of that offi- 
cer. Either might have forced upon him 
over night, as often happened, the duties 
of post adjutant, signal officer, ordnance 
officer, and of acting quartermaster in 
charge of Government property worth 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, with- 
out any more practical experience of 
those various duties than the latest ap- 
pointee from civil life totally devoid of 
previous military experience. 

If his troop or company were sudden- 
ly marched out on strike duty, or be- 
cause of an Indian uprising, the new 
lieutenant went along to learn the fun- 
damentals of his duty from grizzled non- 
commissioned officers or his commis- 
sioned superiors. If the command in- 
trenched itself, he saw intrenchments 
for the first time. If it deployed for ac- 
tion, he found his place on the firing- 
line only when told where to go or be- 
cause of Anglo-Saxon intuition; in his 
four years at West Point he had never 
seen an attack formation, much less par- 
ticipated in one as a responsible officer. 

This state of affairs Col. Hein and his 
officers have ended, with the sanction 
of the two Superintendents who have 
been at West Point since 1897. The su- 
preme aim of turning out an officer 
trained to meet every emergency of ac- 
tual service now regulates the purely 
military education of the cadet. In- 
stead of having to go through the same 
drills, rifle on shoulder, with which he 
became familiar in the first six weeks of 
his stay at the Academy, up to the day 
of graduation, the cadet varies his “close 
order,” or company and battalion, drills 
with “practical exercises.’’” He masters 
the handling of a mountain-gun battery, 
a gatling-gun battery, and a mortar bat- 
tery, and awaits only the arrival of 
siege and coast-defence guns to add their 
intricacies to his knowledge of the han- 
dling of a mounted fleld battery. On his 
now regular practice marches, the cadet 
grooms, saddles, and unsaddles his cav- 
alry or artillery horse, raises his own 
tent, and “packs” his baggage-mules, as 





if to the cowboy manner born. As an in- 
fantryman, he is no longer confined to 
pdrade-ground manceuvres, but has his 
fill of open-order drills, attack forma- 
tions, picket and guard and reconnois- 
sance duty, while the same target work 
is required of him which is expected of 
the ordinary soldier. 

The most important changes of all are 
those by virtue of which the cadet is 
now trained in responsibility and com-. 
mand, and is marked during his senior,. 
or first-class, year upon his military ef- 
ficiency. By a careful system of rotation: 
each cadet is given the opportunity to: 
fill practically every officer’s position in 
the battalion. He must act as adjutant, as: 
captain, as major, as lieutenant of cav- 
alry, artillery, and infantry, as officer: 
of the day and of the guard, and as in- 
structor of the junior cadets, so that 
no duty will be strange to him when 
he enters the regular service. Upon the 
way in which he conducts himself at 
each one of these drills, upon his knowl- 
edge, his bearing, his voice, his ability 
to teach others, etc., each instructor pass- 
es and hands in a mark. The average of 
all the grades counts towards determining 
the rank of the cadet and so the branch 
of the service to which he will be as- 
signed, although the percentage credited 
to military efficiency is still but a very 
small part of the cadet’s mark for the 
whole course, or even for the senior 
year. 

These changes at West Point were in- 
troduced by an officer conversant with 
the latest European military advances. 
A few years ago it was often impossible 
to get an older regular officer to admit 
that American military methods could 
be improved upon.  Lieut.-Col. Hein’s 
ready absorption and appreciation of for- 
eign ideas is plain proof of the folly of 
this attitude. His demonstration of the 
great advantages which may be derived 
from sending an officer abroad as mili- 
tary attaché should lead to a large de- 
tail of young officers to this duty every 
year. Even if this should be neglected, 
the presence of such well-trained officers 
as are now coming from West Point will 
do much for the reform and for the 
efficiency of the army. That we shall 
still have Eagans and Shafters and 
Otises with us must be expected, as long 
as the War Department is run by the 
Corbin methods of political favoritism 
which disgrace it to-day. But the days 
of companies ignorant of al! except the 
simplest drills, of five-year soldiers who 
never made a march, and of recruits 
placed upon the firing-line ignorant of 
the mechanism of their rifles (as Gen. 
Wheeler reports them in the Philip- 
pines), may confidently be counted on to 
come to an end. If the taxpayer, thanks 
to Mr. McKinley, has to foot a steadily 
increasing bill for his army, he may have 
the slight consolation of knowing that 
his dollars are gradually buying him a 
better and better article. 
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CAMPAIGN BOGIES. 


It seems to me that the care of Providence 
for the American people is never so strik- 
ingly displayed as during the Presidential 
campaign every four years. At that time 
about one-half of the voting population 
arises in its might, and, according to the 
ether half, determines to put an end to the 
“great experiment.’’ The republic, which 
one party is bent on extinguishing by 
means of financial and political ruin, is 
preserved by the other side, for one more 
trial. The Presidential election, as a means 
of ruin, began its fatal work as early as 
Jefferson’s day, when one of the Federalist 
moralists exposed the design of the Repub- 
licans, as the other party were then called, 
to fling the Federalists’ wives and daugh- 
ters “into the common stews.” At that 
period the fatal blow was to be dealt out 
of pure wickedness. It was later that a 
real reason appeared for breaking up the 
Union, in the shape of the Northern at- 
tempt to abolish slavery. But at every 
Presidential election something terrible was 
to result from the triumph of one side or 
the other, until in 1884 the continuance of 
the Union was threatened by ‘‘rum, Roman- 
ism, and rebellion.” 

I was dining one evening during that 
year with a friend and a party composed, 
in the main, of persons of distinction. 
Cleveland had been elected, but had not 
taken his place. The Tribune was daily 
publishing lists of the enormous sums which 
would have to be paid in satisfaction of 
“rebel claims,” the total amount of which 
was, I believe, some billions of dollars. 
One gentleman was calling attention to the 
amount with horror, when Abram §S. Hewitt, 
who was present, said, “I am on the Con- 
gressional Committee which has to pass 
these claims, and I can assure you that not 
one of them will be paid.” The effect of 
this on the gentleman who had brought the 
subject up, and who was a warm Repub- 
lican, was very curious. He was thunder- 
struck, and passed some minutes in silent 
meditation. ‘‘Well,’’ said he at last, ‘‘there 
must be terrible lying somewhere.” As eve- 
ry one else at the table was well aware 
that the air was full of campaign lies, this 
drew forth shouts of laughter, and the sub- 
ject was buried in a discussion as to which 
side lied the more. 


About the same time a Republican friend 
of mine in the country wrote to me, offer- 
ing to sell all his securities—and he was a 
man of some wealth—for half their face 
value in case of Cleveland's election. I 
wrote him accepting the offer, but I never 
heard from him again. Shortly afterwards 
I heard from one of our prominent finan- 
ciers, the President of a great company, 
that the spectacle of workingmen killing 
each other in the streets would be witness- 
ed frequently in New York as soon as Cleve- 
land took his seat. Some people were so 
affected by the prospect of these horrors 
that it was seriously proposed that President 
Arthur should prevent their occurrence by 
refusing to surrender his place to Mr. Cleve- 
land. I ridiculed these fears in the columns 
of the Nation, on the ground that they were 
tantamount to a confession that the Repub- 
lic was a failure. They were really a con- 
fession that only half the people were fit 
to rule it. The only notice I saw taken of my 
point was by the New York Hvangelist, which 
protested against the idea that only one of 





the two great parties was capable of carry- 


ing on the Government. But I think the 
fears of the timid were not actually dis- 
sipated until Cleveland had taken his place 
as President. It is droll now to remember 
that these fears were inspired by the pros- 
pect that the Government would he car- 
ried on by the fearless, clear-headed, and 
theroughly honest Grover Cleveland, instead 
of by the corrupt and time-serving James 
G. Blaine. I do not think there is in our 
history an apter illustration of the con- 
fusion of the electioneering brain. 

I happened, while writing on this topic, 
to be reading Sir William Anson’s edition 
of the autobiography of the Duke of Graf- 
ton, about 1766. I was struck by the efforts 
made by all the parties, from the King down, 
to get the opinion of Lord Chatham on the 
crisis through which the Government was 
passing. For many months no one was ad- 
mitted to see the old orator. Even his 
knocker was muffled, to prevent people from 
approaching him. But on the 5th of Decem- 
ber, 1777, there was a great debate in the 
House of Lords on the accounts received 
from Gen. Burgoyne of his defeat at Sara- 
toga, and on the employment of Indian sav- 
ages by the Government. Chatham felt the 
occasion to be one of the first importance, 
and had himself carried to the House. It 
was the last effort of the “old Mugwump,” 
as I call him, or the ‘‘great man and illus- 
trious patriot,’”’ as the Duke of Grafton calls 
him, to save his ‘“‘sinking country.’ Here 
is Lord Camden’s account, written to the 
Duke of Grafton, of what happened in the 
House: 

“IT saw him in the Prince’s chamber, be- 
fore he went into the House, and conversed 
a little with him, but such was the feeble 
state of his body, and indeed the distemper- 
ed agitation of his mind, that I did forebode 
that his strength would certainly fail him 
before he finished his speech.” 

But he spoke enough to make his remarks 
a consuming fire for the Hannas, the Platts, 
and the Roosevelts of the day. 

It appears now, according to the Expan- 
sionists, that so far as principle was con- 
cerned, the American Government might 
have begun its career of conquest from the 
day of its foundation; the only thing that 
prevented it was want of money or want 
of men. It might have bought the Poles 
from Russia, the Greeks from the Turks, 
the Italians from Austria, and the Tyrolese 
from Bonaparte at so much a head, and 
have assumed the job of conquering or 
slaughtering them itself, without inconsis- 
tency. Yet a century ago the noble passage 
beginning ‘‘Were I an American, as I am an 
Englishman,” was in every American school- 
boy’s mouth. Instead of that, we now hear 
calculations as to how much stocks will fall 
if the wrong man is elected. It took the 
learned McKinley to find out this secret 
principle of the Constitution. BE. L. G. 


SUNSET OR DAWN. 
FLORENCE, September 24, 1900. 
The liberty with which Clericals und So- 
cialists have beld their congresses in Rome 
is a proof that all attempts to make capital 
out of the catastrophe of Monza have fail- 
ed; that the reactionists who, from the 
birth of the new kingdom, have regarded 
chains and handcuffs, arbitrary arrests, pro- 
visional imprisonment, gagging of the press, 
prohibition of public meetings, as the only 
methods of government, are checkmated by 





the young King’s quiet affirmation that “‘ex- 
ceptional laws are unnecessary if only the 
ordinary laws be applied impartially to all 
classes and individuals." The congresses 
in themselves have been nothing remarka- 
ble. The Clericals, up to a certain point, 
admitted the right to existence of the civil 
power by appealing to the state to permit 
“free teaching."”” The conduct of the Vati- 
can during the late events, its attempt to 
prove that King Humbert had recanted and 
received absolution; the prohibition of fu- 
neral masses in some churches, the expulsion 
of the national flag from others; the Vati- 
can’s declaration of hostility at a moment 
of profound, let us even say hysterical, emo- 
tion, has done more to embitter old griev- 
ances and open new wounds than any mere 
assertion of the temporal during 
the last thirty had accomplished. 
Still, the pilgrimages from parts 
of Italy, the tribes of youths educated in 
seminaries and conducted to Rome by their 
priestly tutors to receive the Pope's bless- 
ing, while strictly forbidden to approach 
the Pantheon, where the two first Kings 
of United Italy are buried, clearly show that 
Italy is a kingdom divided against itself, 
and that the civil power is unwisely pro- 
viding its enemy with weapons which he 
will use to good purpose at the first 
portune moment. It was rumored that the 
young King would have left his retirement 
at Capodimonte and been present at Rome 
during the commemoration of the thirtieth 
anniversary of the entry into Rome by the 
Italian army “through the breach of Porta 
Pia.”” But this could hardly be expected 
of him during these first months of mourn- 
ing, and it must be remembered that King 
Victor never came to Rome on the 20th of 
September, and Humbert once only, to cele- 
brate the silver wedding of Rome to Italy in 
1895. 
The 
more 
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Socialist Congress has excited far 
interest than the Catholic, but the 
hymns of triumph raised on the one hand, 
the wails of dismay and terror on the other, 
are, to Anglo-Saxon ears, equally exagger- 
ated. True it is that during the late elec- 
tions the Socialists captured 170,000 votes, 
the Republicans 80,000, the Radicals 90,000, 
the various branches of the Left 261,000; 
601,000 in all, which, compared with the 675,- 
000 polled by the Conservatives, brings the 
so-called popular party within a measurable 
distance of their adversaries. But it must 
be remembered that the late elections were 
held in exceptional The 
imprisonment of hundreds of peaceful 
citizens tried by military tribunals whose 
quashed by the civil 
martyrdom around 
the liberated prisoners. Then, the procla- 
mation of laws by 
royal decree, the attempt to alter the rules 
of the House by an ignoble mancuvre, the 
distinct violation of the Statuto, brought 
into the ranks of the Opposition such calm 
old statesmen as Zanardelli and Villa. The 
Government showed its utter ignorance of 
the feeling throughout the country by choos- 
ing that moment, despite its servile ma- 
jority, for the general elections; and the re- 
sult, for all who had eyes to see, was a fore- 
gone conclusion. Were Saracco, the present 
Premier, and one of the few survivors of the 
old Conservative party, the 
order and impartial justice, to make an ap- 
peal to the country now, it would be difi- 
cult to predict the result. 
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But let us admit that what is called 
scientific socialism has spread in Italy dur- 
ing the last eight years. What is the mean- 
ing of the phenomenon? Does one Italian 
in a hundred believe in collectivism, in the 
millennium to be attained under a prole- 
tary dictatorship, in the abolition of all 
classes save theirs, in the abolition of pri- 
vate property, of capital as a distinct 
factor in economical producticn, in labor 
as the only standard of value? We should 
be nearer the mark in saying that not 
one in a thousand holds any of these doc- 
trines. And the intelligent, cultured, alert 
leaders of ‘‘scientific socialism’’ are so con- 
vinced of this that, during the late Con- 
gress, the vast majority opposed Ferri’s 
proposal to devote their chief energies to 
propaganda, to the formation of “socialistic 
consciences,” and decided to continue and 
strengthen their alliance with Republicans, 
Radicals, and the adherents of the Left in 
Parliament, in order to carry out their 
“minimum programme,” and, with the assist- 
ance of all these parties, or fractions of 
parties, secure fresh seats in Parli.ment. 
Clever fellows, and wise in their generation, 
though void of all originality in their pro- 
gramme or tactics. What we cannot under- 
stand is the supine indifference of the 
Radicals, Republicans, Extreme and Histor- 
ical Left, in allowing the Socialists to pirate 
their own programme formulated by Maz- 
zini as early as 1836, accepted and carried 
out in its essential parts by the reforming 
Liberals between 187» and 1890, to rebaptize 
it and present it as a brand-new remedy 
for existing social evils under the title ot 
the Socialistic minimum programme. Take 
two columns of a newspaper and print 
Mazzini’s exposition of what the working 
classes demand, beside this list of ‘‘politi- 
cal, economical, administrative, and fiscal 
transformations,” and you will see they are 
“like as two tears.’ Plain people in Eu- 
ropean monarchies and republics call them 
reforms; that is all the difference. 

The extension of the suffrage preached 
in old Piedmont has become an accom- 
plished fact in Italy, due entirely to the 
“odious borghesi’’ who, before the work- 
men (still less the peasants) demanded the 
vote, gave it them as a free gift, forget- 
ting to teach its use and benefits, so that 
even now barely 50 per cent. go to the 
polls. In like manner, they abolished capi- 
tal punishment—whether wisely or no, we 
will not inguire. The political and social 
equality of the sexes is a very old Maz- 
zinian doctrine; so are freedom of the 
press and of public meetings, the rights of 
association, of coéperative societies, leagues, 
labor boards; responsibility of the Govern- 
ment and its functionaries; habeas-corpus; 
trial by jury for all political or social ques- 
tions; neutrality of the state in all con- 
flicts between labor and capital—hence the 
right of strikes and of all peaceful methods 
of resistance on the part of the strikers; 
the substitution of an armed nation on the 
Swiss system, in lieu of conscription; re- 
ligious liberty and equality—hence the ab- 
olition of a state Church; reform of the 
civil code and of penal procedure; abolition 
of preventive imprisonment and secret in- 
terrogation, of enforced residence (domi- 
cilio coatto); an entire reorganization of 
prisons and prison discipline; Mmitation of 
the work of women and children and of 
the number of hours for adult males; old- 
age pensions; insurance against accidents; 








arbitration in labor disputes; reform of 
agrarian contracts; concession of public 
works to codperative societies; assistance 
and protection of emigrants; nationaliza- 
tion of mining and transport industries— 
their exercise by the state when the co- 
operative societies cannot assume them; ex- 
propriation of uncultivated lands to be as- 
signed to associations of peasants; a board 
ot trade or labor board to be assisted by 
representatives elected by organized working 
men. Among the administrative and tribu- 
tary transformations, we do not find a sin- 
gle proposal for which there is not lying 
shelved some bill already presented by some 
reformer in days gone by. 

My charge against the Socialists is that 
they have broken up the perfectly organized 
societies of workingmen who in 1871 fede- 
rated in the “contract of brotherhood,” mul- 
tiplied and progressed until 1890, when, with 
the death of the old leaders, they were left 
as sheep without a shepherd and fell into 
the claws of the wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
Where are the codperative societies found- 
ed by those workingmen, with their flour- 
ishing house-building service at S. Pier 
d’Arena, their steamer-building yards at Le- 
rici, to be found among the Socialistic 
churches? Have the Socialists, on their own 
lines, organized bona-fide workingmen’s so- 


cieties, able, through skill, intelligence, 
thrift, to set aside sums for under- 
taking public works or fertilizing pub- 
lic or uncultivated land? They have 
done nothing of the kind. The most 
heartrending strikes take place under 


their auspices, left unaided, unsupported, to 
fall a prey to the shameless policy of the 
Government, which sent soldiers of the na- 
tional army to reap the rice for the sole 
benefit of the proprietors, who actually for- 
bade the wives and children of the expelled 
reapers to glean the grains scattered after 
the sheaves had been gathered in. Again, 
while the Socialists profess to adopt peaceful 
and legal methods to attain their ends, their 
tactics of class war are understood by the 
ignorant masses to mean class hatred—war 
on capital, on capitalists and proprietors. 
The class harmony preached and practised 
by the old patriots and reformers is utterly 
destroyed, and for the time being the So- 
cialists hold the field. No Governmental or 
Parliamentary measures can restore that 
harmony. Nothing can avail unless every 
individual, every party, realizing the ab- 
normal condition of the country, sets to 
work to help on a return to a normal state. 
There are signs of an awakening conscience 
among the thoughtful, cultured classes, 
The Republicans announce their national 
congress for November, but they would be 
better advised were they to be silent till 
they have repaired their sins of omission 
and commission, and separated themselves 
from the party which holds doctrines and 
uses methods condemned by the leaders 
whom they profess to follow. A remarka- 
ble discourse of Ettore Sacchi, one of the 
most influential and intelligent members 
of the old Radical Left, calls on the Liberals 
to prove that all necessary reforms, all so- 
cial ameliorations can be effected within 
the orbit of existing institutions, and ad- 
monishes the working classes that their 
fellow-workers in England have attained 
their ends in great measure by using the 
suffrage, and by working hand in hand with 
friends of progress and liberty to whatever 
party they belong; that they, too, have the 





vote and do not use it, but allow them- 
selves to be carried away by every wind 
of doctrine. This is true to a certain 
point, but alas! the vote in Italy is not free; 
corruption and bribery on the part of the 
Government prevail to a frightful extent, 
and in the small towns aud centres, where 
wealth and power are in the hands of a 
few, workmen dare not vote save for the 
candidate imposed by the local magnate. 
Sidney Sonnino, the man chiefly responsi- 
ble for the last two years of illegal govern- 
ment, is crying peccavi and suggesting all 
sorts of social reforms, but affirms that no 
tributary reforms can yet be attempted. 
This brings Pasquale Villari to the rescue. 
He politely reminds Sonnino that, though 
he was one of the earliest band of reformers 
(and in fact his great work on Sicily is the 
text-book for the amelioration of that pa- 
triotic but ill-used island), he increased the 
tax on salt, the duty on corn, and seized 
10 per cent. of the interest on consols when 
he became Minister; and gives it as his own 
opinion that, though tributary reforms can- 
not be carried suddenly and completely, 
some immediate steps may—nay, must—be 
taken to relieve the excessive burdens of 
the masses unless we are prepared to allow 
the Socialists to completely dominate them, 
and have the State disarmed in the presence 
of the great enemy enthroned in the centre 
of Italy. 

Meanwhile the King is daily receiving 
the Ministers separately, is examining their 
projects, and has expressed his hope that 
they will at once fulfil his father’s prom- 
ises to abolish domicilio coatto. The new- 
broom theory must be borne in mind, but 
we are not without hope that we have pass- 
ed through the darkest hour, the hour that 
precedes the dawn. J. W. M. 


THE NEW ROOMS IN THE LOUVRE. 
LONDON, September, 1900. 


It is extraordinary how little has been 
said about the recent alterations in the Lou- 
vre. The new rooms were opened towards 
the end of last May, but there are still 
many people who have not heard of the 
enormous improvement made in a gallery 
that once was almost the worst hung in 
Europe. The Exposition, for the moment, 
has monopolized attention—though not the 
crowds of tourists—and there has been no 
time to consider or write about the perma- 
nent collection. In any other year so im- 
portant an event could hardly have been 
received in the same silence. 

In the old days the Louvre, to me, was 
always a disappointment, the keener be- 
cause, perhaps, it was the one of all others 
in which perfection might, not unreasonably, 
have been expected. The French usually 
know how to order art matters better than 
most people; the collection can boast an 
almost unrivalled number of masterpieces, 
while no national gallery can compete with 
it in the grandeur of the first impressions 
it inspires, as one enters by the wide stairway, 
with the beautiful winged Victory at the top, 
and presently passes into the Salon Carré, 
the famous room where the old masters of 
all nations meet—‘“the most glorious assem- 
bly of painters to be seen in the world.” 
Here, indeed, the critic’s task was always 
light. Years ago, Gautier said there was 
wanting only Velasquez, for whose “Infanta 
Marguerita’’ a corner might well have been 
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spared. But, probably because of his sug- 
gestion, that corner was found in due time, 
and the reason for his onereproach removed. 
The -wonderful series that includes Rem- 
brandt’s ‘‘Hendrickje Stoffels,’’ Leonardo's 
“Mona Lisa,”’ Titian’s ‘‘Laura de’ Dianti,” 
Giorgione’s ‘‘Concert Champétre,’’ Rubens's 
“Helena Fourment,’’ Tintoretto’s ‘Susannah 
at the Bath,” is but feebly described even in 
Gautier’s eloquent phrase, ‘‘radieux cénacle 
de la peinture.”” There are a few canvases 
that might be banished with advantage, even 
to themselves. But, on the whole, pleasure 
in the Salon Carré puts an end, and always 
has, to criticism. 

The old disappointment began when one 
left it for the Long Gallery, which used to 
be my despair. Often as I visited it, I 
would come away with but a confused mem- 
ory of masters and schools jumbled up to- 
gether; of a patchwork of pictures—canvases 
crowded in any way so they might be made 
to fit and leave not an inch of space be- 
tween; of a chaos of paint, culminating final- 
ly in the florid flamboyancy of Rubens’s trib- 
ute to Marie de Médicis. That many great 
pictures—masterpieces—were scattered here 
and there in this bewildering medley, there 
could be no doubt. But the question was 
how to see them? Certainly, my experience 
was that, in the confusion, I saw nothing, 
Fortunately, it is this Long Gallery that 
profits most by the recent additions. At its 
far end, a door now opens into a spacious 
room where many of the larger pictures and 
portraits by Rubens and Van Dyck have 
been hung. This leads into still another no 
less spacious room, the Salle Rubens, devot- 
ed to the Marie de Médicis series, and flank- 
ed on either side by a long series of little al- 
coves or cabinets, very like the cabinets in 
Dresden, filled with the smaller works of 
the Dutch and Flemish schools. 

It can easily be understood how much 
hanging space has thus been gained. But 
the French authorities have not made this 
an excuse for plastering the new walls with 
pictures after the fashion of an English 
Academy exhibiton. Probably they have 
long been more conscious than any one 
else of the terrible congestion in the gal- 
leries. It is true they have availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to bring out can- 
vases that hitherto have been stored away, 
and to make many minor changes. Several 
pictures, for instance, have been taken al- 
together from the Salon Carré, several 
others have been given a different place 
there, notably the Giorgione, now on the 
north wall, by the ‘Mona Lisa.”’ But the 
chief end kept in view has been such an 
arrangement of the pictures that all may 


be seen and enjoyed as they never could | 


be before. 
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The result is in many ways ad- | 


mirable, though, perhaps, the greatest tri- | 


umph is the Salle Rubens. 


| self. 


The Marie de Médicis series always seem- | 
ed simply impossible in the Long Gallery. | 
There is probably little of Rubens himself | 


in the colossal canvases, save the flam- 
boyancy of design, and this became weari- 
some beyond endurance when they hung 
there, side by side, with no more than the 


width of their frames to separate one from | 


the other. I could never agree with the 


late R. A. M. Stevenson—with whom always | 


one wanted to agree—that, seen in their 
old places, they were found to be “full of 
beauties.” 
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romantic adventurer, which came so nat- 
urally from the creative brush of Rubens, 
and which is very well shown in the pic- 
ture, ‘Henry IV. receiving the Portrait of 
Marie de Médicis.’” Even in this there 
is an element of burlesque, almost, in the 
absurd mixture of allegory and realism, 
while all suggestion of romance is speed- 
ily destroyed by the farcical melodrama of 
the picture which, later in the series, rep- 
the of Henry”; the 
King armor being trans- 
bodily But, apart 
from subject and design, there is no ques- 
tion that these paintings are without the 
splendor of a genuine Rubens; too much in 
them clearly manufactured in the 
Rubens shop. Who would not willingly give 
them all that one small portrait of 
“Helena Fourment” in the Salon Carré? 
However, it should be remembered that 
Rubens intended the series for the deco- 
ration of a palace, the Luxembourg. As 
they jostled each other in the Long Gal- 
lery, it was no easier to decide upon their 
than to appreciate fully 
the mural designs of Puvis de Chavannes 
when exhibited at the Champ-de-Mars. But 
now, in the Salle Rubens, for the first time 
since they were the Louvre, 
the pictures do form part of the decorative 
schemes of a palatial apartment, where 
there are no other canvases to break in 
upon the intended harmony. Each has a 
separate architectural frame or setting, all 
ornament and gilding as flamboyant as it- 
self; there is ample space on the wall— 
proportioned walls consecrated solely and 
entirely to them—and the hall throughout 
is decorated in the same ornate style. I 
cannot say that the extravagance of de- 
sign pleases me any better here than in 
the Long Gallery. But, at least, it is in 
keeping, and the whole effect is as sump- 
tuous, as gorgeous, as regal, as Rubens 
meant that it should be. It is charac- 
teristic of the French that, onée the author- 
ities at the Louvre were able to make the 
change, they should have allowed no con- 
sideration of economy in the new space 
at their disposal to interfere with the ap- 
propriate carrying out of a great painter’s 
scheme of decoration, already too long dis- 
honored by the exigence of hanging on over- 
laden walls. 

I must admit that, just at present, the 
effect is almost too gorgeous. The gilding 
needs the kind touch of time to soften its 
now aggressive freshness. The other gal- 
leries also will improve with the years. The 
Long Gallery was redecorated before it was 
rehung, and it and the little cabinets have 
had their walls painted a red far too vivid 
for the The perfect background 
for pictures is one which never asserts !t- 
If you can come away without hay- 
ing seen it, you may be sure no fault need 
be found. It had never occurred to me to 
look at the walls of the Salon Carré until 
this red in the newly decorated rooms had 
disturbed and distracted and annoyed me. 
When I did look, I found that, as in the 
days of Gautier, they are of a neutral tone— 
which may, for all I know, have once been 
a decided color—and that, whatever the ma- 
terial that covers them, it gives the effect 
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of the Masters hanging upon ft. There fs 
still another drawback to the little alcoves 
or cabinets. A side light is never the best 
for pictures, and many suffer in conse- 
quence. Of course, the hour of the day 
makes all the difference. While I thought 
I had never realized the solemn beauty of 
Rembranat's “Supper at Emmaus” and “The 
Good Samaritan” so well, I have heard men 
whose opinion I respect regret that their 
supreme beauty seemed dimmed, as it were, 
in their present quarters. 


In rearranging 
an old building to meet a new purpose, there 
must, of course, always be many difficulties 
in the way. The pity is that the cond!- 
tions did not make a good top light pos- 
sible in all the rooms just opened. Still, 
notwithstanding the drawbacks, the pictures 
at the Louvre have never yet been seen to 
such advantage. Or, it would be nearer the 
truth to say, that many of them have never 
before been seen at all. 

Indeed, the improvement is so great that 
the drawbacks, serious as they are, cannot 
but be accepted with philosophy. One will 
now wait anxiously for the moment when 
the authorities can take the modern French 
work in hand. The Long Gallery was not 
more overcrowded than that big room of 
modern painters still is. It is to be hoped 
that the day will come when David and 
Ingres, Delacroix and Regnault, Millet and 
Corot also may at last be seen with profit 
and pleasure. N. N. 


Jorrespondence. 


NEITHER THE ONE NOR THE OTHER. 
To THE EpiTor or THE NATION: 
Sir: One of the very small number of 


your subscribers in this part of the Unfon, 
I have for years been accustomed to swear 
by the Nation's opinions upon most political 
Just 
swear at them. 


subjects. now I am more inclined to 


the best and 
Imperialism, 


after 


strongest 
arraignments of making it 
the of proving 
McKinley to be responsible for all the wrong 
and outrage upon the Filipinos; now, when 


After giving us 


question questions; 


you have an opportunity to support a man 
who makes the righting of wrongs 
the paramount of his campaign, a 
man whose word unquestioned by all 
who know him, you claim to have no choice 
between two parties, but sit on a fence and 
at both. Considering your position 
for the past two years, your present course 
is. in my opinion, more helpful to McKinley 
than your open support could be. He will 
be elected, I expect, and you will have as- 
sisted that result. Then, if I can understand 
you, you expect to oppose Imperialism af- 
ter it has received popular endorsement in 
the reélection of McKinley, and after he 
has packed the Supreme Court with lawyers 
who will give opinions to fit his course. 
You might as well hold a caucus after elec- 
tion, or oppose a daughter's marriage a 
week after the wedding. TRUMAN BUCK. 
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{We cannot think Mr. McKinley would 
prefer our consistent attitude towards 
him from the beginning of the campaign 
to open support—-which he shall not 
have, We should be willing to try Mr. 
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Bryan’s medication of the Imperialist 
plague, but in other matters, if we do not 
question his word, we question both his 
wisdom and his character; and neither 
shall he have our support.—Epb. Nation.] 


THE VESTAL PRECINCT IN THE FORUM. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: A very important article has recent- 
ly appeared in the August number of the 
Nuova Antologia, from the pen of Sig. Boni, 
who is in charge of the excavations now 
being carried on in the Roman Forum. Sig. 
Boni is a comparatively young engineer, 
born in the province of Emilia, and brought 
into prominence by his clever work in re- 
storing the Ducal Palace in Venice. Under 
the late ministry, when Dr. Guido Baccelli 
was Minister of Public Instruction, Boni 
was set to work in the Forum, with what 
remarkable results, every student of ar- 
cheology has read. Therefore, whatever Boni 
has to say of his work in the precinct of 
Vesta will be received with ready and awak- 
ened interest. 

The most recent diggings have been car- 
ried on immediately to the east of the tem- 
ple of the Castors, along the line of what 
may provisionally be called the Vicus Vesta. 
Here, embedded in a rude wall constructed 
without mortar, and dating probably from 
the seventh or eighth century, were found 
several architectural fragments of prime 
importance for the reconstruction of the edi- 
fice. A large piece of the monolithic archi- 
trave, ornamented with coffer-panelled soffit, 
together with part of the partially open 
tholos-roof, afford additional data for the 
measurement of the radius, which has been 
checked by turning over the marble blocks 
and arranging them about a common centre. 
We thus obtain, as the outer radius of the 
architrave, 6.745 m. It is now possible, 
from the existing remains, the representa- 
tion of the temple on a large number of 
coins and on several well-known sculptured 
reliefs, and from various details given in 
sketches and designs of cinquecento and se- 
cento architects, to draw a restoration that 
will have very little of the fanciful, and 
will give a very fair idea of the shrine of 
the most picturesque of the ancient Latin 
divinities. 

Boni’s first point is the determination of 
the date of the lowest stratum of the foun- 
dation. This he does very neatly, by sub- 
mitting the masonry to a rigorous examina- 
tion. The tool-marks, as well as the shap- 
ing of the stone, which prove to have pe- 


culiarities in common with the Templum 
Sacrm Urbis, the modern church of SS. Cos- 
mo e Damiano, lead him to date it some 
time in the reign of Vespasian. The chief 


parts of the superstructure are assigned to 
the third century, to the restoration carried 
on by Julla Domna, wife of Septimius Se- 
verus. 

Next follows the part on which our mair 
interest centres. In the inner core of t 
shrine is a very curious cavity, which ma, 
be called for convenience the favissa, When 
its section is carefully measured, its trape- 
zoidal shape may be detected. Last May, I 
examined the favissa in company with Sig. 
Boni, and I must confess that the variation 
from a square is so slight that I am rather 
skeptical as to the soundness of his theory. 
It is briefly as follows. The prehistoric peo- 
ple of northern Italy who inhabit the region 
extending from below Bologna to the Alps 








for both convenience and defence. 


ent stream again. 


water. 


would be used in other connections. 


Roman records begin. 


a little more closely. 


and Antemnez were not terramare. 


first apparent. 


Boni did not give it in his description. 


ous phenomenon. 


swamp and flooded by the Tiber. 


and grace of the exterior. 


an hypothesis. 


by no means certain, 





during the bronze age, used to build their 
settlements near streams of running water, 
It was 
their practice, in order not to be obliged to 
dig their defensive ditch clear around the 
settlement, to make a trench diverge from 
the stream at an acute angle, so that the 
force of the current would keep the water 
flowing about the village and into the par- 
In this way probably 
arose the trapezoidal shape so characteris- 
tic of the “terramare,”’ as they are called. 
The acute angle was always towards the 
According to Boni, this figure would 
come to have a sacred significance, and 
Such 
he would claim to be the case in the pres- 
ent instance. The acute angle of the favissa 
of the shrine of Vesta, which points in a 
northerly direction, presumably points to- 
wards some sacred pool or spring, perhaps 
the Fons Juturnez, in the neighborhood of 
which the temple of the Castors was said to 
have been erected a hundred years before 


Let us examine this very ingenious theory 
Although the ter- 
ramaricoli did hit on the trapezium as the 
most suitable figure for the peculiar method 
of defence which they had adopted for their 
settlements, it does not necessarily follow 
tbat this rude four-sided figure, a most 
natural form in itself, became so hallowed 
with associations as to be considered sacred, 
and to be used symbolically for other pur- 
poses. The same may be said regarding 
the trapezoidal form of Roma Quadrata. 
It is not strange, when we consider how 
much nature had done for the Palatine, that 
the early settlers should have chosen it 
as a likely site for a strongly fortified town. 
The precipitous heights were surrounded by 
marshy valleys—the Vallis Murcia, Vela- 
brum, and the Forum—while the overflow 
of the Tiber washed the base. The lay of the 
land is such that the wall-defences would 
naturally form an irregular quadrangle. 
Furthermore, Roma, Alba Longa, Lavinium, 
But the 
most obvious argument of all is that the 
trapezoidal shape of the favissa is not at 
The angle-variation is, I 
think, hardly noticeable; it is a pity that 


But although the fact remains, it is pos- 
sible to discover other reasons for the curi- 
The soil on which the 
temple is placed is a clay ridge, at the 
base of the northwest corner of the Pala- 
tine—a region which we know was once a 
In the 
course of succeeding reconstructions a small 
initial deviation would tend to be exag- 
gerated, especially as the central core of 
the temple, being hidden from view, did 
not have to present to the eye the symmetry 
This deviation 
from the true rectangular form may have 
been due to a bit of contractor’s negligence 

s we know that jobbery was practised by 
Verres, for example, in the repairing of the 
temple of the Castors), or it may have been 
started by the settling of the foundation 
during some such landslide as took place 
in the year 1715. At any rate, the terramare 
argument, however seductive, is at best only 
Right here it may be stated 
that the location of the Fons Juturnw is 
the same evidence 
leading Lanciani, who has made a specialty 
of the Roman springs and aqueducts, to 





place it about a hundred feet southwest of 
the temple of the Castors, at the base of 
the Palatine. 

Within the sacred precinct of the shrine 
of Vesta, Boni found a curious heap of char- 
red oakwood, mingled with clay, pottery, 
and bones of sheep, swine, young cattle, 
dogs, deer, etc. But it requires too much 
of a leap of the imagination to infer that 
because the oak was used in the sacrificial 
service, therefore we have remains of a 
sacrifice which has been extinguished by a 
libation; and the bones belong to the 
suovetaurilia and some form of canine sacri- 
fice which we cannot yet connect with the 
Vesta worship. Such finds are so common 
in the Forum, which has had such a check- 
ered history, that it is better to be cautious 
in asserting anything quite so startling. In 
like manner, it does not follow that a bit 
of pottery showing a female face, apparent- 
ly drawn by the inexpert hand of a woman, 
is the work of a Vestal of the third century 
B. C. 

All credit is due to Commendatore Boni 
for the thorough and systematic way in 
which he is prosecuting his explorations. 
Everything that can possibly add to the 
value of the work is religiously preserved, 
and stored up in the tiny museums which 
he has been starting in some of the late 
imperial guard-houses and in the Herodn 
of Romulus, in the heart of the Forum. If 
he can have his way, we may expect to see 
some day more attempts at reconstructing 
the ancient sites, and making the Palatine 
and Forum one great open-air archxological 
museum. GEORGE DwiGHTt KELLOGG. 

YALE UNIVERSITY, October 18, 1900. 





SCHOLARSHIP AND ETHICS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: It is only within a few days that 
I have been able to confront with the ex- 
cessively rare original of Benavides’s 
‘Memorial’ (1630), the ‘translation’ print- 
ed in the New York Public Library Bulle- 
tin for November and December, 1899, from 
which some ‘“‘separates’’ were made up for 
private distribution. But the inaccessibility 
of this indispensable ‘‘source,’’ scarcest of 
Americana, makes still timely some com- 
ment upon the Bulletin version. Students, 
of course, would detect, even without col- 
lation, some of the grossest blunders here 
committed; but it is only upon punctual 
comparison with the text that one can 
realize how grisly is the travesty upon 
scholarship. 

Perhaps the first question which will oc- 
cur to every Americanist who thinks in 
his turn to die and leave scraps of paper 
behind him, is an ethical one. If the New 
York Public Library has no compunctions 
for its own reputation; nor tenderness for 
names so conjuring as Lenox and Astor; 
nor responsibility to science—is it also ex- 
empt of all duty to the scholarly dead? To 
make a brave and serious scholar like the 
lamented John Gilmary Shea sponsor for 
this caricature upon science seems to me 
the refinement of cruelty. Those who knew 
no more about him might well judge him 
an impudent and ignorant pretender; and 
it was too much to expect that no one would 
care to verify this translation, even if the 
Library did not. The simple fact is, that 
Mr. Shea would not have dreamed of call- 
ing this a translation; and as for publish- 
ing it——! Not having a Benavides, he 
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borrowed the copy I have just used; made 
a hasty and rough paraphrase for his own 
reference—much after the fashion of the 
Arizonan’s ‘“‘scatter-gun, for general re- 
sults’—and left it uncorrected. To broad- 
cast in his name, absolutely without in- 
vestigation, this scrap-basket memorandum, 
must seem to any of his fellow-students 
an unfriendly act. 

At its best this ‘translation’ is utterly 
unscientific, not only lacking all the ex- 
actitude which must mark the translation 
of “sources,” but flagrantly loose. Hun- 
dreds of sentences might be quoted in ex- 
ample; but a few single words give an 
equitable idea of the uncritical style. 
Pujanca, “good”; hoy, ‘‘now”; despoblado 
“annihilated”; se ha visto, “I have seen”; 
conversion, dotrina, jornada, all ‘‘mission’’; 
pueblo, poblacion, ciudad, all ‘“‘town’’; 
Flamencos and  Holandeses, indifferently 
“Dutch.” Blissful innocence of Spanish 
grammar crops up throughout. Thus, p. 
418, the things that are Cesar’s are render- 
ed not unto-Ce@sar, but unto Benavides. 
Where the memorialist says: ‘I regaled 
him with what I could,” this version has 
(485): ‘‘He regaled me with what he could’; 
and “so I made it manifest to the peo- 
ple’ is rendered (488) “he manifested him- 
self.” As serious confoundings of gender, 
number, mood, and tense are epidemic 
throughout. 

Vital entire clauses are often omitted— 
as on pp. 483, 488, 489, 492, 493 (twice), 
499 (twice), etc.—-and gratuitous words in- 
jected. Many phrases are not translated 
at all—as piedra lumbre (alum), cacales 
(huts of chinked palisades), les davan 
aloaco (blunder for alwacgo; gave them an 
assault at daybreak), etc. Chirimias (clar- 
ions) is several times quoted en bruto, as 
“Cherennas’—and on a next page twice 
translated ‘“‘music.”’ 

But these loosenesses, though structural, 
are child’s play to such translations as 


caleado (shoes), ‘‘breeches”; delante (be- 
fore), “after”; ancho (wide), ‘‘deep’’; al- 
tura (latitude), ‘“‘altitude’’; vezinos (citi- 


zens), “families” (e. g., giving Acoma “7,- 
000 families,’’ instead of 7,000 inhabitants); 
media legua (half a league), “‘ a league and 
a half’; ad{hjerentes (followers), “‘tools’’; 
Reyno (kingdom), “region’’; principio (be- 
ginning), ‘‘North’: cuarados (curdled), 
“crowded”; embistiéd (besieged), ‘‘suckled’’; 
las viejas salian (the old women used to 
go out), “the old men go’; cinco (five), 
“fifty’’; dos mil y seiscientas (two thousand 
six hundred), ‘1,600.’ 

Afio passado, as all adepts know, is not 
merely ‘‘last year.” Men writing in 1630 
here use it of 1626, 1627, and 1628, as well 
as 1629; and it is steadily translated ‘“‘last 
year.” The page-headings run throughout 
‘Memorial on New Mexico, in 1626’’—a fair 
example of the slovenliness of the whole 
production. The Memorial is on New Mex- 
ico in 1629; the ‘1626,”’ seized upon by a 
careless glance at the first page, refers to 
a prior report by Santander, here casually 
mentioned. 

It would be impossible to" enumerate a 
tithe of the excruciating humors of this 
translation-by-guess. Ustufas (the familiar 
“‘Man-Houses” of the Pueblos) are here 
‘*hot-houses” and ‘‘stoves.” De 
& csta parte (since elght years ago) is 
rendered ‘‘less than eight years in this part.” 
“To other mines,” says Benavides, “all the 
materials and provisions, even the water, 


ocho atios 








are brought from very far’; but his tra- 
ducer has it: “all the materials and pro- 
visions must be brought from a distance to 
the water.’”” On the same page (422), “I 
determined to take out a quantity ‘of ores 
from different veins in those mines, and I 
gave them to some miners of New Spain, 
who, making assays,” etc., is given, “de- 
termined to take a quantity. from 
different veins in those mines, and some 
from mines in New Spain"—the sentence 
going on to even deeper darknesses. 

Gem of all, perhaps, is the repeated and 
cumulative introduction of pineapples into 
New Mexico and Spain. As the most casual 
scholar will guess, the word 
the tiny pine-nut of Pinus edulis, longest 
known and most classic of all tree-foods in 
the United States. But this blithe transla- 
tion reiterates that ‘“‘pineapples’’ are the 
most abundant fruit in New Mexico: that 
the “pineapple-trees’’ there are different 
from those of Spain; ‘‘the trees and pine- 
apples (pifias, cones), small,” though ‘large 
and tender to part’’; and that at the pueblo 
of Pecos there are “pine trees that bear 
wonderful pineapples and other large and 
graceful trees.’’ After this contribution to 
the flora of our arid Southwest and to the 
science of historical translation, one need 
not be surprised at anything. 

Fortunately, a competent translation of 
Benavides, made, compared, edited, and an- 
notated by responsible hands, with inter- 
paged original, and whatever else may need 
to make it definitive, is now under way to 
be brought out by one of the foremost col- 
lectors of Americana, in a style worthy of 
the perfect original in his hands. Aside 
from its critical value, it will be also—in a 
sense he would fully appreciate—a vindica- 
tion of the memory of John Gilmary Shea. 

CHARLES F. LUMMIs. 

Los ANGELES, CaL, October 6, 1900. 


is piiiones— 


CUSHMAN. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The etymology of the name Cush- 
man, familiar in the early history of New 
England, and borne still by several not un- 
distinguished persons in the United States, 
seems never to have been discovered. It 
was so stated when the ‘Cushman Geneal- 
ogy’ was published years ago, and no suc- 
cessful interpretation has been reported 
since. Some time ago the present writer 
happened upon an interpretation of his 
own, which the citation at page 276 of No. 
1840 of the Nation of the term kissere, ‘‘a 
maker of cushes for the thighs,” recalls, 
and which he desires to place on record 
here. The name Cushman is, in all prob- 
ability, neither more nor less than ‘‘cushe- 
man,” the “man of the cushes,” maker or 
fiiter of thigh-armor. This etymology seems 
strengthened by the fact that, with the older, 
uppolished New England population, the 
name is very often pronounced as ‘‘Kwish- 
man,”’ while the older English (approach- 
ing more closely to the French) for cushes 
is cuishes. ALEX. F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY, WORCESTER, Mass., 
October 13, 1900. 


Notes. 


Another book on China, by William Bar- 
clay Parsons, an American railway engineer, 
who conducted a survey from Hankau to 








Canton, is soon to appear from the press of 
McClure, Phillips & Co 

E. P. Dutton & Co. ‘Social Im 
perial Life of Britain, War and Empire,’ by 
Kenelm D. Cotes, M.D., and Shaftesbury's 
‘Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, 
Times, etc.," edited by John H. Robertson. 

Thomas Whittaker will shortly publish 
‘Present-Day Problems of Christian 
Thought,’ twelve essays by Randolph H. Mc- 
Kim, D.D., of Washington, and a new yolume 
of sermons by Dean Hodges of Cambridge 

Dodd, Mead & Co. are to market here the 
English edition of the ‘Universal History’ 
now in course of publication by the Biblio 
graphisches Institut of Leipzig, under the 
direction of Dr. Helmolt. It will appear in 
eight volumes, and will have an editorial in- 
troduction by Prof. James Bryce 

‘Our Hall of Fame: America’s Immortals, 
and What They Did,’ is announced by G. P 
Putnam's Sons in the midst of the balloting 
for the Hall of the University of New York. 
The several classes will be treated biograph- 
ically by experts, and will be adequately il- 
lustrated with portraits, in two volumes. 

‘The Story of the Soldier,’ by Gen. G. A 
Forsyth; ‘The Art of Writing English,’ by 
Prof. J. M. ID. Meiklejohn; ‘The Eagle's 
Heart,’ by Hamlin Garland; and ‘The Brass 
Bottle,’ by F. Anstey, are soon to be pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co. 

Noyes, Platt & Co., Boston, have taken 
over from Macmillan the ‘American Art An- 
nual,’ edited by Miss Florence N. Levy. 

Lemcke & Buechner, No. 812 Broadway, 
are the American agents for 
‘Monumenta Societatis Jesu, nune primum 
edita a patribus ejusdem societatis,’ publish- 
ed monthly in fascicules of 160 pages octavo, 
in the original language of the documents 
reproduced. Most of the twenty-three vol- 
umes already issued have appeared in the 
past six years. The matter consists of 
chronicles, correspondence, lives, relating to 
the Society of Jesus, and is drawn from pub- 
lic and private archives. 

The sympathetic pencil of Howard Pyle 
lends great harmony to the new illustrated 
edition of Dr. Weir Mitchell's ‘Hugh Wynne, 
Free Quaker’ (The Century Company). The 
archaic stamp upon the back and the front 
cover is not inappropriate either, yet the 
plain cloth of the rear cover answers best to 
the beautiful typography encased. 

Mr. Howard Crosby Butler's ‘Scotland's 
Ruined Abbeys’ (Macmillan) has deservedly 
attained to a reissue within a year. We have 
already had our word of praise for it. 

A new octavo edition of St. Augustine's 
‘Confessions,’ limited to 150 copies for the 
United States, comes from the Chiswick 
press through the J. B. Lippincott Co 
It is bound in vellum, printed in bold-faced 
type on unbleached hand-made paper, ru- 
bricated, and adorned with a few illustra- 
tions. The text is happily that of the old 
familiar version, which renders the saint's 
emotional rhetoric so aptly as to need no 


announce 


the series 


improvement. 
as well or better in the inexpensive Oxford 
edition of one-sixth the size, but in its 
present form will be acceptable to those 
whose devotional meditations require luxu- 
rious accessories. There is one mark of 
carelessness: why should the headline on 
page 3 represent the work as “In Thirteen 
Books,”’ when, as the title-page sets forth, 
but ten are given? The traditional last 
three books, of course, form no part of the 
‘Confessions,’ but are a commentary on 


This, to be sure, can be read 
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Genesis, and as such are properly omitted 
from later editions. 

‘“Beautiful Thoughts’’ from Robert and 
Elizabeth Browning’ (James Pott & Co.) is 
arranged as a book of days, but quite with- 
out regard to season—as must needs gener- 
ally be the case. The selections might be 
shuffled and redated at random, and no one 
would be the wiser. The compiler is Mar- 
garet Shipp. The little volume is prettily 
got up. 

Because of previous encounters, one might 
have expected, in ‘Animals of Africa,’ by H. 
A. Bryden (London: Swan & Co.; New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co.), to fall upon adven- 
tures wild and thrilling and butcheries more 
or less bloody and destructive, through all 
of which there is considerable about the 
writer and something of other natural his- 
tory; or, to phrase it differently, one might 
have looked for a great deal of information 
concerning the habits and disposition of 
the destroyer, and rather less about the 
destroyed. It is a relief, therefore, on tak- 
ing up a volume on African animals to find 
it to be not exactly of this character. The 
volume in hand has more about the animals 
than about the author; it is founded on 
personal observations which are of such 
quality as to induce regret at the smallness 
of their number. The types and the facts 
related of them pertain to various groups, 
mammals, birds, reptiles, insects, molluscs, 
from baboons to tse-tse flies, from ele- 
phants to argonauts. The book is not tech- 
nical; it is intended for readers of all sorts. 
By and by, when the Englishman’s so-called 
sport has exterminated many of the species, 
we shall turn to such books for glimpses of 
the real life of creatures we once knew in 
the spiritless cages of the menagerie, but of 
which there will be left only the stuffy, in- 
sect-haunted remnants in the museums. 
Language, accuracy, and illustrations com- 
bine to make this an acceptable addition to 
the ‘Library for Young Naturalists.’’ 

There is unquestionably power of a rude 
kind in the Journal's political cartoons com- 
piled under the title, ‘The Dollar or the 
Man?’ (Boston: Small, Maynard & Co.). Mr. 
Homer Davenport's type of giant represent- 
ing the Trusts suggests Rabelais and Doré, 
and is shown in unpleasing familiarity with 
Hanna and McKinley, The essential vulgar- 
ity of their moneyed relationship deserves 
no better treatment than Mr. Davenport's. 
The Trust is the subject of numerous 
cartoons, among the most effective. From 
might infer a 


Ice 


their collocation 
Republican iniquity. 


here, one 


Part xxvi. of Poole’s Historical Atlas of 
Modern Europe (Henry Frowde) contains, 
as usual, three maps. The first of these, 
England and Wales in 1086, by Mr. James 
Tait (xvil.), is of especial interest in that 
it ls a map of the England of the Domesday 
survey, upon which it is based. It is an ex- 
cellent plece of work, and though the scale 
on which it is drawn does not, of course, per- 
mit much in the way of indicating individ- 
ual holdings, save the greater and more 
compact estates, nearly everything else 
is to be found here, ecclesiastical divisions, 
foundations, and centres, as well as politi- 


cal divisions, franchises, and municipal ar- 
rangements. Not so original, but still very 
useful, Miss Lina Eckenstein’s detail map of 
Italy circa 1000-1067, with insets of Sicily 
under Saracen rule and Italy circa 850-1000 
(lxiv.), fills the gap in the Italian series. The 
map of the Ottoman Empire ih Burope 1356- 








1897 (Ixxxii.), by Mr. W. Miller, will be found 
a most excellent guide to the tangled mazes 
of terri. -ria! changes in the Balkan Penin- 
sula for the whole of the period of the Turk- 
ish occupation—a thing much to be desired 
and seldom found. 


‘Lecons 4d’Anthropologie Philosophique,’ 
by Daniel Folkmar (Paris), starts out with 
the idea that science should not be de- 
veloped for science’s sake, but for the sake 
of humanity. Sociology and anthropology 
especially should be studied in the interest 
of mankind, and as leading up to a positive 
system of ethics. Sciences should not be 
distinguished according to their logical or 
chronological order, but with a view to their 
relations to human needs and the attain- 
ment of a moral end. Anthropology is ‘‘the 
philosophy of human life.’’ This is rather 
lofty ground to start from, and questions 
difficult of solution are propounded. In the 
course of the work, a number of dicta are 
enunciated and the activities of human life 
are generally classified and pigeon-holed. 
The treatment is largely psychological, and 
shows much reading and thought; but it 
cannot be said that we are yet advanced 
beyond the clear-cut system of Herbert 
Spencer. The present volume labors under 
the difficulties attendant upon classification 
in as yet undeveloped fields of research—a 
fact which perhaps indicates that the time 
for successful classification of the youthful 
social sciences is not yet. What is needed 
in those departments of science is, not so 
much ingenious classification according to 
some a-priori norm, as careful and pains- 
taking research and patient analysis of 
data. When this has been done, classifica- 
tion will appear in sound and enduring form. 

Galveston is the principal subject of the 
National Geographic Magazine (Washington) 
for October. Mr. W. J. McGee treats of its 
geologic conditions, asserting that the sand- 
bank or ‘“storm-record’’ on which it is 
built is half-a-mile in depth, the worst 
existing foundation for a city, and that 
the subsidence of the Gulf Coast is not less 
than a foot per century. From these data 
he believes that another disaster will fol- 
low the rebuilding of the city on its former 
site. Prof. E. B. Garriott of the Weather 
Sureau, on the other hand, after tracing 
the course of the hurricane and describing 
the general meteorological conditions of 
that region, concludes that ‘‘the future pos- 
sibility of a like visitation in that locality 
is extremely remote.’”’ A topographical de- 
scription of the Chinese province Hunan 
is given by Mr. W. B. Parsons. Its south- 
ern half, he says, “is one vast coal-field, 
both anthracite and bituminous.” 

The late Capt. M. S. Wellby’s account of 
his journey through Abyssinia to the Nile, 
in the Geographical Journal for September, 
gives a favorable impression of King Mene- 
lek, whose aim seems to be to govern his 
people justly. The southern part of the 
kingdom, however, is wholly undeveloped, 
though admirably suited for both agricul- 
ture and grazing. Capt. Wellby’s route 
over the unexplored region between Lake 
Rvdolf and the Sobat will probably be adopt- 
ed for the transcontinental telegraph and 
railway, as it avoids the swamps of the 
White Nile, and passes through an easily 
traversed country of extraordinary fertility, 
but sparsely inhabited. Among his fol- 
lowers were several Abyssinians, the first 
to leave their country on an expedition of 
this kind. Although not picked men, they 








served well and honestly throughout the 
journey to Cairo. The description of a 
trip through Hayti, by H. Prichard, which 
follows, is depressing reading to all who 
are interested in the attempts of the negro 
at self-government. Indolence, neglect, 
decay have set their mark on everything. 
Roads have degenerated into tracks, and 
these are being abandoned for the river- 
beds on some great thoroughfares. The old 
French plantations are overgrown with jun- 
gle; a comparatively small tract near the 
cxpital, which once had an annual revenue 
of four million dollars, does not produce 
now as many thousands. The people in the 
interior live, as in Central Africa, on wild 
fruits, go almost naked, and spend their 
time in dancing, cock-fighting, and the 
loathsome rites of Vaudoux, or snake-wor- 
ship. Considering all this and the natural 
resources of the republic, its rich soil, ma- 
hogany forests, and great mineral wealth, 
the saying is no doubt true that Hayti 
is at once the richest and poorest country 
fov its size in the world. 

The noteworthy articles in Petermann’s 
Mitteilungen, number five, are Prof. Herge- 
sell’s summary of the results of the latest 
investigations of the temperature of the at- 
mosphere, and Prof. Langhan’s account of 
the commercial relations of the German 
zoast to the sea. This is accompanied py 
an interesting map, with insets, which show, 
graphically, the number of steamship lines, 
the tonnage of the registered vessels, the 
annual amount of freight, and the number of 
shipyards and docks of each port, as welt 
as the distribution of the fishing communi- 
ty. Dr. Sievers contributes to number six an 
historical review of the progress of explora- 
tion in South America during the past cen- 
tury, with a map for each decade. The last 
shows that the still unknown regions are in 
central Brazil, in the province of Mato 
Grosso, and the northern part of the Gran 
Chaco. Number seven contains a description 
of some of the numerous volcanoes of Guaie- 
mala a Salvador, by Dr. C. Sapper, and 
the geological results of Baron Toll’s explo- 
rations in northern Asia and the New Siberia 
Islands. The projected Pan-American rail- 
way connecting New York with Santiago, 
Buenos Aires, and Rio de Janeiro is discuss- 
ed optimistically, in number eight, by Dr. 
Sievers, in an extended notice of the report 
of the ‘‘Intercolonia! Railway Commission,” 
Washington. This is followed by Prof. M. 
Weber’s account of the recent voyage of the 
Netherland ship Siboga for the investigatiou 
of the marine fauna and flora of the Indian 
Archipelago. 


~The Allantic for October contains an 
interesting article on “John Ruskin as an 
Art Critic,” by Prof. Charles H. Moore, 
which has the merit of being more judicial 
and discriminating in tone than most of 
the ‘appreciations’ which have appeared 
since his death. On one point not technical, 
what Mr. Moore has to say is interesting, 
if not new. Ruskin dwelt continually upon 
the influence upon art of moral conditions 
and the reaction of art itself upon moral 
character. Mr. Moore holds with him to 
the extent of insisting that ‘‘the works of 
man inevitably reflect his character, moral 
or immoral as the case may be,”’ and that 
consequently, wherever great art exists, 
“there must have been fine moral fibre 
somewhere back of it, if not in the indi- 
vidual producer, at least in his predeces- 
sors.” And, vice versa, if the race decays 
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morally, art will decay too. The Greeks 
developed a noble art, but ‘“‘the relaxed 
moral restraints and the coarser sentiments 
of the later Greek civilization are mirrored 
in the later art of Greece.’ As to the coun- 
ter influence of art on moral character, he 
thinks that when there is a predisposition 
to virtue, art will quicken it. This is a 
very moderate confirmation of the Ruskin- 
ian view,and will hardly be accepted by Rus- 
kinians; but can any one go further—except 
to point out, perhaps, what some of the anti- 
Ruskinians neglect to observe, that if art is 
not produced by morality, neither is it pro- 
duced by immorality? If it were, a high 
general level of art would have been se- 
cured long ago. Mr. L. B. R. Briggs sug- 
gests “Some Old-Fashioned Doubts about 
New-Fashioned Education’ in a _ paper 
which deserves attention. He dwells very 
niuch on one point, which is certainly over- 
looked—the importance of education as a 
means of strengthening the weak side of 
one’s nature. Everybody recognizes this in 
moral education: if we find a child naturally 
truthful, we do not waste our time in train- 
ing him not to tell falsehoods; on the other 
hand, if we find his sense of responsibility 
weak, we endeavor to strengthen it by 
awakening him to the importance of it. 
Now one fashionable hobby in modern in- 


tellectual education is to find out the 
strong predilection of the student and to 
cultivate that. Another is to make all 


study attractive and agreeable both in kind 
and in method. The student comes to the 
leader ‘‘with a bill of rights in his hands,’ 
and says, “Mind, you must not be dull, or 
I will go to sleep; you must attract me, or 
I shall not get on an inch; you must rivet 
my attention, or my thoughts will wander.” 
Education was formerly too ascetic and dis- 
ciplinary, and we have gone to the opposite 
extreme. The writer insists that we have 
gone much too far. According to the view 
which he holds up to ridicule, it is doubtful 
whether we ought to train the memory over 
disagreeable things, like the multiplica- 
tion-table, at all. 


-——Harper’s leading article is a paper on 
Wei-Hai-Wei, by Poulteney Bigelow. There 
is also another Chinese article (the 
magazines this month provide a number of 
them), by H. H. Lowry, on “The Chinese 
Resentment.” Mr. Bigelow, who has a keen 
interest in military questions, discusses 
the much-mooted point as to the possibili- 
tv of making soldiers of the Chinese, and 
inclines to the affirmative. He quotes Capt. 
Barnes, who was sent out last year to drill 
Chinese recruits at Wei-Hai-Wei, as say- 
ing that they are marvellously quick at 
learning the drill, and easily disciplined. 
Gordon made an ‘‘ever-victorious” army out 
ot them, at least against other Chinese, 
and there is no reason to suppose they are 
any less brave than other races. What 
Mr. Bigelow’s reflections suggest, though 
he does not actually say so, is that the real 
difficulty lies in what produces so many 
ether difficulties for China—its self-satisfied 
isolation. China had an army generations 
ago, and still has one, on paper, but it is 
easy to see how, with isolation once es- 
tablished—as it was until very recently— 
the army would first cease to become im- 
portant and finally degenerate into an un- 
trained mob. The antipathy to foreigners 
(a corollary of isolation) would inevitably 
tend to prevent any modernizing of the ar- 
my, and its gradual degradation would 











tend to just that contempt for the soldier 
and his calling which all foreigners have 
noticed. Isolation is at an end, and self- 
satisfaction probably cannot survive it for 
ever; and there will soon be, among Eu- 
ropean nations, a great competition for the 
privilege of drilling Chinese soldiers. Mr. 
Lowry, like most of the other writers of 
this month’s essays on the Chinese crisis, 
pleads for sympathy with the Chinese In 
their resentment against foreigners. They 
have certainly had provocation. “May we 
believe,” Mr. Lowry quaintly, 
“that the highest type of civilization pos- 
inherent right to oppress and 
weaker nations with which it 
comes in contact?” We may believe it, oh 
brother, with reference to China, but not 
the Philippines. Mr. Lowry would 
have the Powers first insist on the public 
execution of the leaders in the recent out- 
then ‘“‘at and for ever aban- 
don the thought of dismemberment,” and 
then leave the missionaries to go on with 
their good work of converting the Chinese. 
But if his general view of the subject is 
correct, the ‘‘foreign " who have 
fomented the policy of dismemberment, and 
forced on “spheres of influ- 
who have pro- 
native Chinese rascals against their 
the plea that they 
were Christians, are almost as responsible 
for what has happened as Prince Tuan or the 
Empress Dowager. 


not says 
sesses no 


exterminate 


as to 


riges, once 


devils 


‘leases’ and 


ence,”” and the missionaries, 
tected 


own Government, on 


-The Century has the best collection of 


Chinese articles, beginning with Ernst von 
Hesse-Wartegg’s account of the country of 
“China's Holy Land’’—a visit to 
Wu Ting Fang, the 
Minister at Washington, contributes an ex- 
cellently written ‘‘Plea for Fair Treatment,” 
Sheridan P. Read, formerly United 
Tientsin, a paper on “The 
Men,” full of valuable 
This number contains the last 


Confucius, 
the tomb of Confucius. 


and 
States Consul at 
Chinese as Business 


information. 


instalment of John Morley’s sumptuously 
illustrated Life of Cromwell, and contains 
the author’s somewhat hazily express- 
ed cstimate of the Protector’s character. 
He shares, it seems, the opinion of 
Guizot that Cromwell, William [) 
and Washington must be looked upon “as 


chief and representative of sovereign crises 
that have settled the destinies of nations’’: 
but if we go on, and ask what was Crom- 


well’s “special share in a mission so su- 
preme,”’ we find that his dominant power lay 
in “his military genius,’” which was cer- 
tainly not the case with either William III. 
or Washington. It was Cromwell's “armed 
right hand’ that ‘‘crushed the absolutist 
pretensions alike of crown and mitre,’’ and 
struck blows for race, and liberty 
“forced the three kingdoms into a 


state.” “After we have discussed all 


state, 
which 
single 
the minor aspects of his special policies on 
this occasion or after have 
scanned all the secondary features of his 
this is still what, in a 
defines the true place of Cromwell in 
our history.”” But his work died with him, 
for the time, and he left England 
that Richard Cromwell had 
to lend him fifty thousand 
and the Stuarts came back with the 
Act of Uniformity, the Test Act, the Conven- 
ticle Act, the Five-Mile Act, and ‘“‘the rest 
of the apparatus of Church privilege and 
proscription” in their train. These facts lie 
on the surface. It is significant that Crom- 
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at least 
£0 impoverished 
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well’s latest Liberal biographer emphasizes 
them. Mr Cromwell 
was a man of the end of the Middle Ages, 
rather than the 
ment, though this too does not satisfy us, 
for the Middle Ages were not Puritanic. Per- 
haps the descendants of the Puritans in this 
country, at 


Morley suggests that 


a leader of modern move- 


any rate such as have not be- 
come Episcopalians, can 
what he “It hardly be accident 
that has turned him of the idols 
of the school who hold, shyly as yet in Eng 
land, but nakedly in Germany, that 
is a token of right that the strength 
and power of the state is an end that tests 
and justifies all means.” 


coming in again 


best understand 


was. can 


into one 


might 
and 


The Cavaliers, on 
unanimously yoted that it 
was necessary to teach the Puritans a salu 
tary lesson. They accordingly dug up Crom- 
well's, Ireton’s, and Bradshaw's carcasses, 
decapitated them, buried their bodies un 
der the stuck 
poles set spot 


had 


done in 


gallows, and 
the 


condemned, 


their heads on 
Charles I 


same 


up on where 
The 
With neither Puri 
Mr. Morley 


Nor do most of us 


been thing is 
China to-day. 
tan Cavalier does 


nor really 


sympathize 


In Scribner's, Henry Norman begins a 
series of papers on the “Russia of To-day,” 
the first instalment of which deals with 
“The Two Capitals,” and is accompanied 
by illustrations “‘from the author's photo- 
graphs and others.” Mr when 
he does not set off fireworks or cut capers 
is an instructive reporter. 
after the first page, he 
much self-restraint. He points out that in 
order to understand the Russia of to-day, 
the fact that the 
Russians have ceased to be a mimetic na- 
tion; though they do import American en- 
gines, they no longer copy Western civil- 


Norman 


In the present 


instance, practises 


we must not overlook 


ization. 
triotic, 


To be Russian to-day is to be pa- 
to follow the 
but to wait 


to be Muscovite 
mode of the outside 
confidently ‘‘till the world shall 
learn that the Russian mode is better, and 
shall lay aside its heathenism, tts parlia- 
mentarianism, its socialism, the license it 
calls liberty, and all its other wickednesses, 
and walk in the path of 
truth and social security.” In other words, 
“Russianism’’ is cultivated by modern Rus 


not 
world, 
outside 


only religious 


sians just as what the French call “Pan 
Britainism”’ is cultivated in England. The 
same movement is going on in every lead- 


ing country in the world, including our own 
happy land, in which the young thinkers 
hold that, whatever it may mean, the great 
object in life is to be “American.” The 
strange part of it is, that no nation thinks 
well of the movement in any other. The 
new patriotism has behind it quite a differ- 
ent sentiment from the old “nationality” 
feeling of fifty years ago, which helped on, 
for instance, the creation of modern Italy. 
The old nationality movement was humani- 
tarian, liberal, and sympathetic. We in the 
United States sympathized with it in Hun- 
gary, in Poland, in Italy, in Ireland. One of 
its latest manifestations (in recrudescence 
perhaps) is the sympathy felt in the United 
States for the Boers 
ity movement, whether in Russia, China, or 
“Pan-Britain,” is essentially local, exciu- 
sive, selfish, reactionary, and often oppres- 
sive. Mr. Norman confirms the impression 
which most foreign observers have given, 
that the germs of modern civilization hard 
ly yet exist in Russia. Not only is it a 


But the new national- 
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theocracy and a despotism, but there is as 
yet no middle class (though there are signs 
of one, owing to the spread of commerce 
and manufactures); and, as to all questions 
of government, the Russian. mind is in a 
mediwval siate. “Drop into conversation 
with your neighbor in the railway carriage, 
and in ten minutes you will be disputing 
hotly over some purely abstract proposition, 
connected, nine times out of ten, with the 
possibility of a perfect social state.” In 
other words, the Russian mind as to gov- 
ernment is at least four centuries behind 
the Western mind. Of the modern “‘posi- 
tive’ method in such matters, even their 
best literary men, like Tolstoi (here inter- 
viewed), have not a glimmering of an idea. 


—It is, according to common remark, un- 
fair to judge a new periodical by its first 
number; and this may be true of the con- 
tents. On the other hand, the first impres- 
sion of the get-up is very apt to be de- 
cisive with the critical, and in a long ex- 
perience we have found that any serious 
defect of taste in the scheme of manu- 
facture—paper, types, proportion—is apt to 
reflect editorial incompetency. Approached 
from this standpoint, Mr. Murray’s new 
Monthly Review is decidedly attractive. 
It is almost sumptuous in appearance, 
so generous is the .typography, so good 
the paper. The illustrations, which we 
were led to expect should be explica- 
tory and not merely ornamental, are 
precisely so, and are good and _ suf- 
ficiently numerous of their kind. They 
accompany a paper on ‘‘Art before Giotto,” 
first of a series on Barly Florentine Paint- 
ing. Another good feature is, that reliance 
has not been placed upon names rather 
than upon substance. The three editorial 
articles at the beginning—one a weak Jingo 
discourse on the ‘‘Paradox of Imperialism’’ 
—are all unsigned. Only three signataries 
have a general cis-atlantic reputation, viz., 
A. T. Quiller-Couch, who writes the solitary 
book-review (rather, a personal sketch of 
the late Thomas Edward Brown), Spenser 
Wilkinson (‘Puzzles of the [Boer] War’’), 
and Anthony Hope, who begins a novel, 
“Tristram of Blent.’”’ Two of the contribu- 
tors are women, Mrs. Hugh Bell, whose 
theme is “The Influence of the Stage,’’ and 
Miss M. E. Coleridge, who carries to ab- 
surdity the open typography that leaves 
her message (‘‘On Loss of Time’’) spoken 
futilely in four pages. There is nothing 


else so slight as this. ‘Surgical Expe- 
riences in South Africa,’’ ‘“‘The War Train- 
ing of Naval Officers,”’ and ‘Recent 
Eclipses” are timely topics. One poem, an 
ode by Henry Newbolt, is entitled “The 


Nile,”’ and was composed for the inaugura- 
tion vf the Gordon College at Khartum. Such 
is Mr. Murray’s latest venture. 


We are unavoldably late in noticing the 
admirable concluding volume of Prof. Petit 
de Julleville’s ‘Histoire de la Langue et de 
la Littérature Francaise’ (Paris: A. Colin 
& Cie.). This treatment of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century is marked by a 
general dispassionateness of tone which 
several chapters in the earlier part of the 
work had not led us to expect. Such divi- 
sions as those on poetry (M. Chantavoine), 
fiction (M. Pellissier), and criticism (M. 
Faguet) do the amplest justice to writers 
whose conceptions of literature and life 


are radically opposed to those of their 
respective critics. 


Throughout the work, 











however, the compression necessitated by 
the abundance of matter produces occasion- 
al summariness, although the volume con- 
tains nine hundred pages; and yet, in spite 
of this, no group, no single writer deserv- 
ing of notice has been slurred over. A 
very noteworthy feature consists in the 
introduction of chapters on the contempo- 
rary press (M. Léo Claretie), and scientific 
literature (M. Brunhes), both of which indi- 
cate a wider view of the literary field than 
is common in academic treatises. Readers 
of the chapter on Mémoires will doubtless 
be disconcerted on finding that several of 
Marbot’s most telling passages are here 
shown to have been put together de chic; 
while all students realize with still greater 
regret the termination of a scholarly career 
in M. Joseph Texte’s last utterances on the 
literary relations of France with other coun- 
tries. M. Brunot’s contribution on Lin- 
guistics shows equal fulness and detail with 
his earlier work, and holds, in the matter 
of purity, the via media between conserva- 
tive classicism and the more modern ten- 
dency towards uncritical innovation. A brief 
conclusion by the editor, though somewhat 
gloomy and pessimistic in its literary out- 
look on the future, worthily completes this 
monument, which remains as the joint prod- 
uct of pephaps the most carefully selected 
literary association of our time. 


JACKSON’S MARTINEAU. 


James Martineau: A Biography and Study. 
By A. W. Jackson, A.M. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 1900. 

The months that have elapsed since Dr. 
Martineau’s death have produced many se- 
rious comments on his life and work, but 
nothing comparable with Mr. Jackson’s 
elaborate biography. There is here none of 
the rashness of the obituarist paying an ex- 
temporaneous tribute to departed worth. Mr. 
Jackson’s book was written while Dr. Mar- 
tineau was still living, and with his friend- 
ly counsel and assistance in an eminent 
degree. It has engaged Mr. Jackson’s care- 
ful thought for several years, and, as com- 
pleted, it justifies his laborious preparation. 
It is not the final Life of Martineau. It is 
easy to conceive one written on a very dif- 
ferent plan that will be more engaging than 
this for the general reader: a Life that 
will draw freely upon his correspondence, 
which, we have reason to believe, was very 
full and rich. But it is not easy to con- 
ceive a Life that will furnish a more care- 
ful and accurate appreciation than we have 
here of Martineau’s philosophical and re- 
ligious thought, exclusive of its ethical con- 
tent (Mr. Jackson’s publishers having ad- 
vised the omission of ‘‘a lengthy and toil- 
some discussion of the ‘Types of Ethical 
Theory’ ’’). Even asthus doubtfully abridged, 
the book makes its principal appeal to the 
more intelligent and better-instructed class 
of readers. It is, as it is called upon the 
title-page, ‘‘a biography and study,” and 
it is much more a study than it is a 
biography. Martineau’'s life had but little 
of outward variety to serve as biographical 
material, and Mr. Jackson has not “gone 
for that little.’ Even Book I., “The 
Man,” pp. 1-141, is dominated by the criti- 
cal temper, which finds larger scope in 
Book II., “The Religious Teacher,’ and 
Book III., ‘“‘The Philosopher of Religion.” 
What we have throughout is an acute and 
sympathetic appreciation of a great thinker’s 








mind; not the details of an eventful per- 
sonal experience. 

Nevertheless, we have a clear and inter- 
esting account of Martineau’s ancestry, 
family, andearly home; his education, and his 
ministry, first in Dublin, and afterwards 
in Liverpool and London; his earlier and 
later publications, with a chapter devoted 
to his intellectual characteristics, and an- 
other of ‘‘Personal Features.”’ The Hugue- 
not descent declared itself in the serious- 
ness of his religious temper and in his 
Gallic aptitude for exact expression. A mis- 
taken idea has prevailed that his father 
was a@ wine merchant. He was a manu- 
fucturer of bombazine goods for the Spanish 
market, and presents of wine that he re- 
ceived from his customers gave his table 
and cellar a local reputation. Mrs. Fen- 
wick Miller’s Life of Harriet Martineau 
(1884) contained a gross assault upon the 
mother’s character, and Mr. Jackson would, 
we think, have done well to reproduce the 
public letters which that assault elicited 
from Martineau in defence of his mother’s 
character. Clearly, James’s recollections 
of her were much pleasanter than Har- 
riet’s. Norwich seems to have been no 
mean city for a boy to grow up in. it 
vias a place of considerable intellectual and 
literary importance. The boy’s paternity 
of the coming man will pretty surely be 
detected in his answer to his mother’s doubt 
as to his having read all of Isaiah while 
she was at church. “I have skipped the 
nonsense,” he explained. In 1845 he wrote 
ap extremely candid sermon on the unfit- 
ness of the Bible in its entirety for chil- 
dren’s uses. 

Mr. Jackson’s account of his education is 
mainly a careful characterization of his 
teachers, Dr. Lant Carpenter at Bristol and 
Dr. John Kenrick and William Wellbeloved 
in Manchester New College. His father 
would have made an engineer of him, and a 
year in the machine-shop at Derby was not 
wasted time. There are traces of its influ- 
ence in his maturest work—in metaphors 
and similes shaped upon the principles of 
mechanical construction. At the end of his 
theological course Martineau went back to 
Bristol as a teacher in Dr. Carpenter’s 
school, and a year later became assistant 
pastor of a Dublin Unitarian Presbyterian 
Church: Unitarian in its doctrine, Presby- 
terian in its form of organization, as were 
the majority of early Unitarian societies in 
Great Britain. Nothing in this office became 
him so much as his leaving it because he 
could not accept the regium donwm of £100, 
a relic of the second Charles’s gracious over- 
tures to Irish Presbyterians. Many good 
men accepted it without compunction. So 
could not Martineau, and he went out, like 
the patriarch, not knowing whither; in the 
event to Liverpool. There his ‘Rationale 
of Religious Inquiry’ (1836) showed a con- 
siderable advance on the opinions with which 
he set out in 1828; it was an appeal to rea- 
son as the ultimate test of all churches and 
Scriptures. The main incident, however, of 
his Liverpool ministry was the once fa- 
mous Liverpool controversy, in which Mar- 
tineau, with John H. Thom and the bril- 
liant but eccentric Henry Giles, went out to 
meet thirteen protagonists of orthodoxy on 
their own chosen ground in a series of pub- 
lic lectures. It is signifleant that Marti- 
neau’s lectures in this series are still valued 
highly by the best judges of his work. Mr. 
Jackson makes 4 painful exhibition of the 
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ecclesiastical billingsgate which the ortho- 
dox party showered on their opponents, and, 
if these always spoke the truth in love, they 
did not deny themselves the felicity of get- 
ting in a morsel of biting satire here and 
there. 


In 1848-9, fifteen months in Germany did 
much to confirm a tendency which for some 
time had been sweeping Martineau away 
from the materialistic philosophy and the 
necessarian ethics of his earlier course. 
John Stuart Mill had noticed the beginning 
of this tendency as far back as 1840, when 
Martineau entered on that professional con- 
nection with Manchester New College which 
he maintained until 1885. In 1857 he was in- 
vited to come up to London and give all his 
time to the college. A vigorous protest was 
made by the more conservative Unitarians, 
but without avail. In the event his pulpit 
work was not abandoned, but resumed in 
association with Dr. Tayler, the head of the 
college, in Little Portland Street Chapel, the 
scene of his most memorable experiences as 
a preacher. Dr. Tayler died in 1869, and 
then Martineau took sole charge of the 
chapel and became principal of the college. 

All of Martineau’s publications are indi- 
cated by his biographer in the order of their 
appearance and generally characterized with 
vivid strokes. But the study of Spinoza, in 
which Martineau’s anti-pantheism reached 
its most acute expression, is barely touched, 
and there are some more absolute omis- 
sions, as of his “Slave Empire of the West’ 
(1857), which might have been written by his 
sister Harriet from her clearest anti-slavery 
mind. We are simply told that during the 
Great War his sympathies were with the 
South-~a statement that should have been 
qualified by extracts from such letters as 
those he wrote to Dr. J. H. Allen, W. H. 
Furness, and other American friends. Mar- 
tineau’s unhappy alienation from his sister 
Harriet is treated frankly, but without ex- 
aggerated emphasis. It had gone far, it 
seems, before the Atkinson episode. James 
having declined to give back her early let- 
ters, she had ceased writing to him. When 
her correspondence with Atkinson was pub- 
lished, and Martineau reviewed it as ‘‘Mes- 
meric Atheism’ in the Prospective Review, 
there was inevitably a wider breach. Mr. 
Jackson says, referring to this review, ‘‘Of 
his sister he spoke most gently’’; but, if he 
had printed the obnoxious passage, few of 
his readers would have agreed with him. 

The mental portrait called ‘‘His Intellect’ 
is painted carefully and makes an effective 
presentment. We must dissent from the 
judgment that Theodore Parker’s learning 
was an impediment. He had more than he 
could use, but he used great stores of it 
impressively, and all of it together quali- 
fied his habitual thought with such breadth 
as it could not otherwise bave acquired. 
It is an interesting fact that Martineau 
found more to admire in Parker than in 
Emerson. Probably he was repelled by 
Emerson’s lack of logical procedure. Mar- 
tineau’s style is warmly praised, but with 
some proper abatement on account of its 
profusion of metaphor, tending to dazzle 
the reader more than to illuminate his 
path. That, “like Emerson,” he is strong 
in memorable sentences, we are obliged to 
doubt. He is much stronger in beautiful 
passages. The ‘Personal Features” are ren- 
dered with becoming delicacy and reserve. 
A simplicity bordering upon severity seems 
to have been the habit of his life, but (we 





have read elsewhere) with a mental reser- 
vation in favor of a splendid purple broad- 
cloth fur-lined robe sweeping about him, 
in which, in cold weather, he used to ap- 
pear before his students in the class-room 
of the college. 

Coming to “The Preacher,’ Mr. Jackson 
tells of a student who asked his professor in 
homiletics about Martineau as a model of 
sermon-style, and was answered, ‘“‘The worst 
in the world.” Possibly as a model, he would 
be so hard to copy; yet justifying himself 
abundantly in the exercise of his peculiar 
gift. The object of his preaching was not 
so much to teach men about God as to help 
them to live with him, and his sermons 
tended to the form of meditations on divine 
things which those who would might over- 
hear. ‘“‘The Christian Theologian” is a 
much less elusive subject than “The Preach- 
er,’ and it is handled with complete under- 
standing of the gradual evolution and the 
last results of Martineau’s theological acti- 
vity. The basis of this chapter is the ‘Seat 
of Authority in Religion,’ which was dis- 
tinctly less pleasing to the conservative 
mind than the ‘Types of Ethical Theory’ 
and the ‘Study of Religion’; but Mr. Jack- 
son is not disposed to abate anything from 
its comparative significance, and if he had 
given to it the highest rank, he would have 
made no mistake. In this connection we 
bave a careful exhibition of the sense in 
which Dr. Martineau was and was not a 
Unitarian. He was a Unitarian in his 
individual belief, but he did not allow 
that any theological belief should be made 
a basis of religious unity. He would be- 
long to a Unitarian Society; not to a Uni- 
tarian Church. 

Mr. Jackson’s chapter on Martineau as a 
New Testament critic is a masterpiece of 
critical exposition. It is entirely sympathe- 
tic with Martineau’s Tiibingen position, 
slightly modified from that of F. C. 
Baur, denying the authenticity of the Fourth 
Gospel, and finding in the Apocalypse a 
Jewish document of 69 A. D., made over into 
a Christian one a few years further on. 
But the cynosure of this chapter is that 
part relating to Martineau’s opinion that 
Jesus did not regard himself as the Mes- 
siah. Mr. Jackson tells us that he was 
himself at first quite opposed to this opin- 
ion, but that on closer examination he was 
convinced of its validity. What is certain 
is that he argues it with even more persua- 
siveness than Martineau, unless our memory 
does the latter wrong. What hinders our 
assent is a suspicion that both master 
and pupil are too much disposed to conform 
the historical Jesus to an ideal of their own 
fashioning. In his concluding chapters, 
which have for their general title ‘The 
Philosopher of Religion,’’ Mr. Jackson re- 
minds us of the mountain climber who 
becomes more vigorous as he ascends, No- 
where else is his subject so difficult, and 
nowhere else is he so easily at home. It 
will hardly be regretted that, in the ardor 
of his exposition, he sometimes mingles 
his own thought inextricably with that of 
his teacher. The special subjects are 
“Knowledge,”’ “‘God and Cosmos,” “God and 
Conscience,” ‘Criticism of Pantheism,” 
“Freedom and Immortality.” Careful as Mr. 
Jackson is to give the opposing views, we 
find ourselves often wishing that we could 
have these presented by some one heartily 
accepting them. Nothing, for example, is 
more fundamental to Martineau’s doctrine 





of the Infinite Will than his development 
of it from our own “sense of effort.” But 
so close a thinker as Dr. C. C. Everett, 
whose general admiration of Martineau Is 
immense, reminds us that the new psy- 
chology has set aside the “sense of effort’ 
as an illusion, and that this has cut away 
the ground ef Martineau's main contention 
under his feet. But whether or not we are 
always on the right track with Martineau 
and his companion, we are always treading 
viewsome heights and breathing an invigor- 
ating air. To know that he had one such 
student and interpreter as Mr. Jackson 
must have been to Martineau one of the pur- 
est satisfactions of his declining years. 


College Administration. By Charles F 
Thwing, LL.D., President of Western Re- 
serve University and Adelbert 
The Century Co. 


“This is, I think, the first book pub- 
lished on the administration of the Amert- 
can college,”’ says President Thwing in his 
Prefatory Note. If that be true, then it 
must be said that a new fleld of book litera- 
ture has been very auspiciously opened. A 
decade of service has placed Dr. Thwing 
high in the ranks of able and successful 
college presidents, and he has written sane- 
ly and strongly the results of his own expe- 
rience and observation. 

A thought stated in the first chapter per- 
meates the whole volume, and this is that 
all plans for educational development should 
rise from and centre about the being of the 
pupil. The college, or any other feature of 
educational organization, is not an end tn 
itself, but a means to be used for the high- 
est good of the pupil, and of society through 
the pupil. Let us see how this principle 
works out in its application, for instance, to 
the mooted question of hastening the pupil's 
entrance into such professions as medicine 
and the law: “It is far better for the prac- 
titioner and also for the community to make 
the service abler and wiser than to make it 
longer.”” President Thwing is convinced, 
however, that an earlier entrance into life 
is possible, but the battle for it “is to be 
fought on the floor of the grammar and pri- 
mary schoolroom”’ and not on the college 
campus. Specifically, he points out arith- 
metic as a branch upon which the time of 
very young children is unwisely wasted. Its 
operations appear arbitrary, not rational, 
to the child’s mind; leave it until the age 
of ten, and then two years will be time 
enough in which to accomplish with ease 
and efficiency all that is necessary. Of 
course, the saving of a year or two in the 
primary and grammar grades means better 
trained teachers, but our author finds tan- 
gible evidence of hopeful progress in this 
direction. 

Recent sensational events in the educa- 
tional world, and the published expressions 
called forth thereby, naturally direct one’s 
attention to the chapters on the Constitu- 
tion of the American College, and the Col- 
lege President. Dr. Thwing is not among 
those college presidents who look upon 
enlarged official power as the best road to 
administrative success. ‘‘Autocratic, mon- 
archical government in the college undoubt- 
edly secures the richest results, provided 
the monarch has perfect wisdom and good- 
ness, as well as absolute power. But such 


College. 


wisdom and goodness and power are sel- 
There- 


dom found, even !n the college! 
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fore, the method of the master is not to 
be followed in the college.” Concerning 
nominations to professorships, he maintains 
without question the superiority of the 
method by which the name goes to the 
Governing Board only after the faculty 
has been fully consulted and its official 
approval secured. “A college faculty would 
seldom be willing to call a new member into 
itself without the express approval of the 
president. It is also true that no worthy 
president should be willing to bear a nomi- 
nation to the Board of Trust without the 
approval of the faculty.” This method, in 
bis opinion, awakens and maintains en- 
thusiasm, and tends to promote in the va- 
rious members of the faculty a sense of 
individual responsibility, which it is very 
desirable that they should feel. All this is 
so thoroughly sensible, so completely in 
accord with the known facts of human na- 
ture, that one wonders why so many col- 
leges suffer their efficiency to be lessened 
and their reputations injured by the fric- 
tion and discontent to which the opposite 
practice inevitably tends. Dr. Thwing quotes 
with approval from a private letter of ex- 
President Dwight of Yale the suggestion 
that college presidents generally have toa 
much power. ‘“‘Coéperation and devotion’ 
are his words for the proper relation be- 
tween president and faculty; not authority 
and obedience. 

Since our author came from the ranks of 
the clergy himself, it is interesting to find 
that he recognizes with no regret the de- 
cline of the old-time clerical predominance 
in college management. Yet he has no 
fault to find with it in the past. It grew 
naturally out of conditions then obtaining, 
and is naturally passing away now that the 
conditions have changed. - Lawyers and 
merchants are taking the places of clergy- 
men on the Boards of Trust because the 
material development of the college con- 
stantly increases the number of problems 
with which lawyers and merchants are most 
competent to deal. For the teaching force, 
too, the men best trained for the work de- 
manded are now to be found largely outside 
the clerical profession. And in both these 
lines the college can now command outside 
that profession the services of men who, in 
moral character and influence, stand fully as 





high as the clergymen themselves. There- 
fore, ‘‘the day of the clergyman active as a 
clergyman in the management of the Amer- 


ican college is passing away. All that the 
clergyman represents as a Christian, as a 
moralist, as a scholar, as a philanthropist, 
of course, has not passed away and cannot 
pass away.” 


President Thwing is of course in harmony 

all educators are now in harmony—with 
the general principle of student election in 
making up the course of study. ‘He does 
not share, however, the apparent supersti- 
tion of some that mere freedom of choice 
has power in itself to insure the best choice. 
By a careful study of recent statistics from 
Harvard University he shows that the aver- 
age choice of the students represented has 
some very good features: ‘Harvard College, 
like every American college, is graduating 
men of richer attainments than the college 
of the earlier time. The graduate ap- 
proaches nearer the type of the gentleman 
of cuiture. Knowledge is more affluent; 
the appreciation of the best more adequate 
and more common.’ But, on the other 
hand, ‘“‘The college is making scholars ra- 
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ther than thinkers. It is good to make a 
scholar; it is better to make a thinker. 
American life needs scholars much; Ameri- 
can life needs thinkers more.” And on 
another page: “The American community is, 
on the whole, honest, and the American 
community is, on the whole, intelligent, but 
the American community cannot think.” To 
secure from the college its share in the 
work of amelioration, “Two things may at 
least be said: first, far greater care should 
be exercised in the choice of teachers in 
order to secure those who are able to train 
thinkers; and, secondly, proper urging 
should be given to men, on the part of ad- 
visers and counsellors, to take severer and 
more thought-provoking courses.’’ Presi- 
dent Thwing’s position is, then, that the 
power of election should exist untrammel- 
led by any mandatory interference, but 
should be exercised under the influence of 
friendly advice. No doubt such a programme 
will suit the average parent, anxious for 
good results, far better than election ab- 
solutely without guidance. 

We have touched but a few of the im- 
portant points discussed. The relation be- 
tween the faculty and the governing board, 
the investment of permanent funds, the 
freedom of teaching, the proper attitude 
toward fraternities, the inadequate equip- 
ment for medical and legal education in 
America, exemption of college property from 
taxation, and various other questions are 
sensibly and suggestively considered. If one 
closes the book with the feeling that there 
is any important omission, this will certainly 
be the subject of intercollegiate athletics. 
It would be easy to show that this is a 
subject touching sharply upon almost every 
other phase of college life. It is the sub- 
ject which brings the college before the peo- 
ple in the daily press more often than all 
others combined. We can hardly believe 
that Western Reserve University has been 
so happily unique in its experience as not 
to have met with any serious problems i 
this branch of administration. If so, there 
are college faculties all over the land which 
would be delighted to sit at the feet of it 
President long enough to learn how 
smooth a path over the intercollegiate ath- 
letic field of the past ten years was dis- 
covered. 

This book, the author tells us, ‘‘makes 
its special appeal to a small constituency.”’ 
Faculties and trustees are doubtless in mind, 
but among the large body of college alumni 
it ought certainly to find a ready sale. 
Surely no man who has ever been a college 
student could read it without a keen in- 
terest. As a guide to intelligent giving, it 
ought also to find its place on the tables of 
men of wealth who are looking for suitable 
fields for philanthropic effort. 


A Brief History of Mathematics: An Au- 
thorized Translation of Dr. Karl Fink’s 
Geschichte der Elementar-Mathematik. 
By Wooster Woodruff Beman and David 
Eugene Smith. Chicago: Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company. 1900. 8vo, pp. 333. 

The original of this work enjoys the sort 
of reputation that the approval of students 
in German universities can confer. What- 
ever that may be worth, it may probably 
show that readers similarly situated in this 
country, wanting some information about 
the history of arithmetic, algebra, geom- 
etry, and trigonometry, provided it he 











compressed and generalized, may find this 
translation will answer their purpose; al- 
though there is a good deal about old Ger- 
man books of no importance which had 
better have been replaced by notices of 
English writings that really had something 
to do with the development of mathematics, 
such as those of Shirewood, Bradwardin, 
Tonstall, Sacrobosco, Dee, Recorde, Digges, 
Oughtred, Blundevill, etc. Those readers 
who do not approve of an historian’s wast- 
ing time in trying to make out how one 
event led to another, will find less of that 
sort of thing in this volume than in any- 
thing called a history that can easily be 
brought to mind. Those who are curious 
to know in what the mathematical interest 
and value of any works of mathematicians 
of the past really consisted,-must, of course, 
seek their information elsewhere than in 
this little manual. 


Its admirers praise its “breadth,’’ and in 
truth it carries this quality to a high pitch 
—so high that the reader may oftentimes 
gather quite a false notion, until he be- 
comes accustomed to the way in which Dr. 
Fink, in common with many another Ger- 
man professor, uses language, after which 
the same sentences will convey no notion at 
all. For instance, we read: ‘‘The earliest 
writer giving us information on the arithme- 
tic of the Arabs is Al-Khowarazmi. The 
borrowing from Hindu arithmetic stands out 
very clearly.”” Now, considering that that 
writer was no ‘‘Arab,’’ nor even an Arabian, 
but a foreigner called from Chorasmia be- 
cause, within two centuries from the Hejra, 
the wild tribe of Mohammed had become 
possessed of such treasures that some sort 
of accounts had to be kept, and Chorasmia 
was the country where the art of computa- 
tion had been most perfected; and consider- 
ing that what was set forth in his treatise 
was substantially all the arithmetic the Ara- 
bians ever had—to speak of that work as 
giving us information about ‘‘the arithmetic 
of the Arabs,’’ if it conveys any definite idea, 
is likely to convey a wrong one. So it is 
with the sentence that follows. It is true 
that Brahmagupta represents an earlier 
stage of development of the same arithmet- 
ical art as Al-Khowarazmi; and so does 
Bhaskara, although he wrote long after- 
ward. But instead of there being any clear 
borrowing from the Hindus, many facts lead 
to a strong suspicion that it was in Bac- 
tria or some country north of In- 
dia that the art in question originat- 
ed and developed. Again, speaking of 
the celebrated mathematical papyrus, 
which we now know goes back in sub- 
stance, as it professes to do, to the Tenth 
Egyptian dynasty, Dr. Fink says, “as the 
measure of the area of the isosceles triangle 
with base a and side }, % ab is 
found, and for the area of [etc.]. These 
approximate formule are used throughout 
and are evidently considered perfectly cor- 
rect. The area of the circle follows, with 
the exceptionally accurate value r = (4f)? = 
3.1605.” Now, anybody not acquainted with 
the German professorial style of expression 
would suppose that the papyrus contained 
something about an isosceles triangle; but it 
is not so. There is a figure of a triangular 
field of which two sides are marked as 4 
“che” and 10 ‘‘che,’’ intended perhaps for 400 
and 1,000 ‘cubits. The figure is not badly 
drawn, for the shorter marked side is very 
near 0.4 the longer one, perhaps 0.408 or 
0.409. Being so accurate in that respect, it 
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can hardly have beenintended to be isosceles, 
for the angles at the base differ by about 119, 
being 84° and 73°. Multiplying half the base 
by the side inclined to it by 84° after all 
made an insignificant error, less than half 
of one per cent. What is that in the value 
of a piece of land, presumably agricultural? 
It is not enough to dig a grave on. Now there 
was nothing theoretical about the Egyptian 
of the Tenth Dynasty. A Cincinnati pork- 
packer could not have a greater contempt 
for small quantities. He measured his field 
in a common-sense way. So, likewise, the 
Egyptian says nothing about the ratio of 
the circumference of a circle to its diameter, 
but calculates the area of a circular field by 
squaring 8-9 of its diameter, which is not a 
very awkward way of getting a 1 per cent. 
approximation. What Dr. Fink means by 
calling 3.1605 an exceptionally accurate val- 
ue for m must remain a secret, for few of 
the vast number of evaluations that have 
been published have been so far from the 
truth; and if a comparison with equally an- 
cient evaluations is intended, there can be 
nothing exceptional where there are not in- 
stances enough to base a rule upon. 

The same sort of ‘‘breadth” pervades the 
modern parts of the book. Thus, on p. 
250, we read that ‘‘the results of Desargues 
were more important for theory than for 
practice. More valuable results were se- 
cured by Taylor with a ‘linear perspective’ 
(1715).’’ One would hardly guess from this 
that Desargues applied his method to stone- 
cutting quite in the style vf Monge, while 
Brook Taylor’s mathematically admirable 
work (why is its title not printed with 
capital initials and in italics instead of so 
as to suggest some optical instrument rather 
than a book?) involved no application ex- 
cept to drawing. On p. 131, after sev- 
eral pages devoted to the writings of 
the great Grassmann and to others close- 
ly related to his, mention is” made of 
‘Grassman’s Formenlehre,’ with no hint 
that this book, in which a microscope could 
hardly detect any originality, was by quite 
another Grassmann. Remarkable English 
and American contributions to the same 
branch of mathematics are passed by in 
silence. The editors ought not to have per- 
mitted this. About tables, no notice is 
taken of the valuable 8-place French logar- 
ithmic tables, nor of Mansion’s and other 
tables for finding 12-place logarithms and 
their anti-logariths; and, if our memory 
does not play us false, the statement about 
Dase conveys a false impression, his name 
alone being on the title-page of an assigned 
part of the great factor table, which the 
book seems to say he did not calculate. The 
circumstance that he was insane all the time 
he was making the calculations is interest- 
ing enough to insure its not being mentioned 
by Fink. 

There is, to be sure, a conclusive reply 
to all such criticisms. It is simply that 
the book is neither intended nor adapted 
for the use of persons who care particu- 
larly to have their information minutely 
accurate, Readers for whom “breadth’’ 
will cover pretty much all other sins, will 
find it to their taste. There is a good 
deal of human interest in the history of 
mathematics; but all such unscientific stuff 
has been ruthlessly excised by Dr. Fink, 
no matter what its significance might be 
for the development of mathematics. So, 
those who found fault with Cajori’s book 
for being too entertaining ought to find 





this one perfectly unexceptionable in that 
respect. 

The translation is excessively literal, in 
many places too much so to convey the 
precise meaning of the author. We do not 
douht that the accomplished mathematicians 
who have executed it have in many places 
improved upon the original, in point of 
accuracy. They seem to us, however, to 
have committed a grave mistake in chang- 
ing the title, albeit they give notice of 
having done so on their title-page. They 
justify their step by saying that the au- 
thor in many places strays so far beyond 
the bounds of the elements that ‘the origi- 
nal title is misleading.’’ That may be, but 
what of it? Is this the logic of modern 
mathematicians? Because the book is very 
badly laid out for a history of elementary 
mathematics, does it necessarily follow that 
it must be well describable as a history 
of mathematics in general? Perhaps there 
is nothing about which the sort of readers to 
whom the book will most appeal wish more 
to be informed than the origin and early 
history of the differential calculus, prob- 
ably the most important of all those events 
concerning which the history of mathematics 
can afford us any satisfactory account. To 
call a book, bowever brief, a history of 
mathematics, without a fuller narrative of 
that revolution than this book gives, seems 
a terrible compromise. It was a good idea 
to append an alphabetical list of mathe- 
Mmaticians with brief notices of them, had 
it only been longer; and as it is, to look 
it over and see who is in it and who is 
not in it, will supply a little of the amuse- 
ment which the body of the work sternly 
refuses to bend to. There is a satisfactory 
index. 

On the whole, the volume will probably 
prove one of the most useful of the mer- 
itorious series to which it belongs; al- 
though, had the translators been willing 
to take the trouble to produce a history 
of their own, they would have earned a 
larger measure of gratitude from American 
readers. 


The Antarctic Regions. By Dr. Karl Frick- 
er. The Macmillan Co. 1900. 8vo, pp. 
xii, 292. Plates and maps. 

The interest in the Antarctic which has of 
late years been stimulated by the persistent 
efiorts of Murray and Neumayer, has tak- 
en definite shape in several schemes of ex- 
ploration, some of which have recently 
terminated, while the more important ones 
are at the point of organization. It was 
appropriate, therefore, that an effort should 
be made to gather in one volume the facts 
about the Antarctic region hitherto scat- 
tered in numerous records of exploration, 
many of which are difficult of access for the 
ordinary reader. Dr. Fricker’s work was 
intended to offer a condensation of all that 
is essential from the various explorations, 
both as regards the history of discovery in 
the Antarctic, and the geological and geo- 
graphical facts, in a broad sense, which 
have been collected by the various expedi- 
tions. The translation from the German 
bas been well done by Mr. A. Sonnenschein, 
and the illustrations were reproduced 
from the originals, chiefly in Dumont 


d'Urville’s ‘Atlas Pittoresque,’ but also in- 
cluding some original, hitherto unpublished, 
sketches of icebergs, made on the Challenger 
expedition, and kindly furnished by Sir John 





Murray. The history of discovery occupies 
about one hundred pages, and somewhat 
more space is given to a minute descrip- 
tion of each locality of which anything is 
known, drawn from all available 
The climate, the the and flora 
are successively taken up, and followed by 
a short chapter on the future of Antarctic 
discovery, more particularly addressed to 
German readers, and a bibliography of the 
more important literature and maps; witb 
a good index to the whole work. 

The compilation has been done in a solid, 
German fashion, which inspires confidence 
in its fulness and accuracy, and with a 
praiseworthy impartiality, altogether 
easy in a field where international emula- 
tion at one time was very The lo- 
cal descriptions, faithfully made, are rather 
dry reading, except for those especially in- 
terested in the region; for them, this part 
of the work will be valuable for reference 
Throughout, the paucity of our knowledge 
of any part of the area concerned is the 
most striking feature of the compilation. 
The chapter on the climate is interesting 
and fresh, while that will con- 
vey to the average reader a strong impres 
sion of the discrepancies between the con- 
ditions of the Arctic and Antarctic regions. 


scurces 


ice, fauna, 


not 


Keen. 


on the ice 


The chapter on the fauna and flora is the 
least satisfactory of any, this being a sub 
ject with which the 
Much of interest might have been added to 


author is unfamiliar. 
it by a synopsis of the recent discussion, in 
which Hedley, 
taken part, based on the known distribu- 
tion of 
America. This has shown a valid basis for 
an hypothesis of a land 
area in Antarctica, and a probable connec- 


Gregory, and others have 


animals in Australasia and South 


former greater 


tion between the continents at a time when 
conditions favorable to animal life pre- 
vailed where now all is desolation. The lit- 
tle that is known reveals the presence in 
the South Polar region of land, or a con- 
geries of with a deep 
mantle of unbroken ice, near the periphery 


islands, covered 
of which a few nunataks and volcanic cones 
barely thrust their summits above the sur- 
face. By the breaking off of the ice, here 
and there, a ragged cliff is revealed or a 


spit of glacial gravel is laid bare. The 
snowy slopes near the volcanic vents are 
sometimes sullied by a rain of cinders. 
Otherwise all is white, still, and frigid. 
There are no land animals or birds, no 
plants but a few mosses or lichens. Seals 
frequent the bays, finback whales, use- 


less for oil or baleen, occasionally traverse 
the passages between the floes, and penguins 
abound the level ice the 
water. 


on more hear 

The relatively even and uniform character 
of the land thus buried in eternal ice is in- 
dicated by the very remarkable uniformity 
of the square-cut table-like bergs which 
are the margin of the 
sheet, and of the ice cliffs which the bergs 
leave behind them, towering as an impreg- 
nable wall break or modification, 
in some cases for hundreds of miles. The 
structure of the ice is such that, in melt- 
ing, the bergs preserve more or less of 
this level uniformity, contrasting strongly 
with those which are thrown off from the 
Arctic shores of Greenland. 


released from ice 


without 


The character of uniformity is not con 
fined to the bergs. Excepting a few projec- 
tions stretching out toward the most adja- 
cent continental lands, the periphery of this 
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world of barren rock and ice approximates 
in an extraordinary manner to the line 
of the antarctic circle. The isotherms and 
isobars form a concentric series with hard- 
ly more irregularity than would be shown 
in the cross-section of an onion. That no 
exceptionally elevated land-masses_ exist 
within the charmed circle is thus render- 
ed probable. The explorer is likely to find, 
in the interior, conditions not unlike those 
recorded by Peary during his journey over 
the inland ice of Greenland. But no oases 
of turf, herds of musk oxen, or other 
sources of refreshment for the wanderer 
may he dare to hope for. For a better 
knowledge of the physics of the globe, 
the climate, and the features of terrestrial 
magnetism, it is desirable that these wastes 
be explored. But there can be no doubt, not 
only that the exploration will be attended 
by greater difficulty, mental strain and 
danger, than in the north, but also that in 
every element of interest, except that of 
the daily physical and magnetic observa- 
tions, the work will prove to be deficient 
beyond anything hitherto experienced in the 
history of exploration. 


Politics and Administration. A Study in 
Government. By Frank J. Goodnow. Mac- 
millan. 1900. Pp. xiii, 270. 

Professor Goodnow’s book is a serious— 
we fear most readers will think it a too se- 
rious—attempt to discriminate between the 
administrative and the political sides of 
government, and to show, in particular, the 
proper sphere of politics. Those who are 
familiar with the author’s other writings 
will know that he is inclined to state his 
case in abstract terms, and with uneasy 
literary expression, and that the notion of 
the state as an “organism,” with a “con- 
sciousness” and ‘will’ of its own, underlies 
much of his reasoning. The particular sub- 
ject of the book, however, is one to which 
English works on political science have thus 
far given little attention, and Professor 
Goodnow’s practical suggestions, following 
his delimitation of the function of politics 
in a scheme of government, merit consid- 
eration, 

The starting-point of our author's reflec- 
tions is the familiar fact that the actual pro- 
cesses of government, as we find them car- 
ried on about us from day to day, do not al- 
ways correspond with the formal statements 
of what those processes are intended to be, 
The Constitution is one thing, the practical 
working of it, often, quite another. For ex- 
ample, the classification of powers as ex- 
ecutive, legislative, and judicial embodies 
a political doctrine firmly embedded in the 
constitutional theory of England and Ameri- 
ca, and regarded in both countries as funda- 
mental, yet in practice it is subject to radi- 
cal modification, The choice of the Presi- 
dent in the United States, and the functions 
of the Crown and the Ministry in England, 
are other familiar illustrations of the differ- 
ence between the actual and the nominal 
Constitution. The reason for this apparent 
an anomaly the clear perception of 
which has made the works of such writers 
as Gneist and Bryce preéminently useful— 
Professor Goodnow finds in the existence, in 
government, of two distinct functions, whose 
differentiation of sphere compels a corre- 
sponding, though less complete, differentia- 
tion in the organs of government provided 
by the formal governmental system. These 


anomaly 








functions he treats under the names of poli- 
tics and administration. ‘Politics has to do 
with policies or expressions of the state 
will. Administration has to do with the ex- 
ecution of these policies.” 

We can do no more than outline the plan 
of Professor Goodnow’s book beyond this 
point. His consideration of politics as 
having to do with the expression and execu- 
tion of the “will” of the state leads him 
to a discussion of the electoral machinery, 
and such attempts at regulation as are pre- 
sented in State ballot laws, while the con- 
sideration of the function of administration 
involves a discussion of centralization. The 
tendency to administrative centralization 
in this country the author regards as ir- 
resistible, and, on the whole, advantageous. 
The dangers of centralization are to be ob- 
viated, in large measure, by such a recon- 
struction of the public service as will take 
administrative offices out of politics, and 
make their tenure permanent. ‘ 

In Professor Goodnow’s view, the Ameri- 
can system of government, while respon- 
sible in theory, is not so in fact. In other 
words, we do not have in reality popular 
government. The modifying force is the 
political party, which is not itself respon- 
sible. The share which the party shall 
take in the political life of the country is 
determined mainly by the degree of cen- 
tralization, being greatest where centraliza- 
tion is least. In a popular government, 
however, there is need of a strong party 
system to hold things together and insure 
administrative effectiveness. The same need 
of firm and systematic control produces the 
boss. It is not the boss per se, but the ir- 
responsible and corrupt boss of actual life, 
whom Professor Goodnow regards as dan- 
gerous. The boss system as such is a nor- 
mal accompaniment of the growth of cen- 
tralization; and the remedy for its evils, as 
well as the safety of popular institutions, 
lies in securing the responsibility of the 
boss by making the party also responsible. 

The irresponsibility of the party arises 
not only from the large amount of political 
work which it has to do, but also from its 
peculiar legal position. Following the gene- 
ral rule that political questions are not 
proper subjects for judicial determination, 
the courts have usually declined to take 
judicial cognizance of party action as such, 
regarding the party decisions as final. They 
are averse to considering questions of 
party membership or enrolment, or to re- 
viewing a count of votes. As a result, the 
party member has but a small degree of 
legal protection, and the tendency to a 
control of the party by a few leaders is en- 
hanced. As remedies for the evil, Professor 
Goodnow advocates official enrolment of 
party members, governmental control of 
primaries as well as of elections, the se- 
cret ballot, and nomination by petition and 
direct vote. 

If the remedy for our political ills is to 
be found in the increase of administrative 
centralization, and increased legal recogni- 
tion of the party and insistence upon its 
responsibility, it is obvious that something 
like the cabinet system of government 
is the goal towards which political pro- 
gress must be directed; and Professor Good- 
now, while repudiating any idea of whole- 
sale or detailed copying, does not hesitate 
to indicate the outcome of his reasoning. 
How far the scheme of a responsible minis- 








try, admitting its desirability, could be 
worked into the structure of our govern- 
ment without violent and revolutionary 
changes, is a subject on which Professor 
Goodnow’s pages do not shed much light; 
nor will it be universally conceded, we 
fancy, that the ministerial type is quite in- 
evitable, after all. Undoubtedly, however, 
the study of the practical workings of party 
machinery, and the effect of the party 
system upon the constitutional structure, 
is of supreme importance at the present 
time. The widespread tendency to view with 
indifference infractions of the spirit of the 
Constitution unquestionably points to a 
popular feeling that the Constitution is 
no longer the authoritative measure of 
political action it was once thought to be. 
To those who feel concern for the ultimate 
effect of political changes taking place 
everywhere among us, a careful reading 
of Professor Goodnow’s book may with con- 
fidence be recommended. 


i'he Nervous System of the Child. By Fran- 
cis Warner, M.D. Macmillan. 1900. Pp. 
233. 


The object of this book is to induce per- 
sons concerned in the education of children, 
parents, teachers, and physicians, to observe 
tbem and study out the significance of what 
they observe, so as to surround the children, 
to the best of their ability, with such influ- 
euces as will encourage a proper develop- 
ment of the brain, and to adapt their 
methods of training to the true conditions 
of the child and their own aims for his 
welfare. Persons who have not made such 
studies as this for themselves to a greater 
or less extent, are amazed when they find 
how much may be learned by them. 

in this book Dr. Warner adds another 
contribution to his valuable writings on 
children. We learn what is going on in the 
biain only through the medium of move- 
ments of the muscles (Dr. Warner does not 
go into the question of telepathy), whether 
perceived as movements simply, or heard 
as sounds when the movement results 
in speaking or crying. In the movements 
of the infant the predominant quality is 
spontaneity; the movements are abundant 
but ill-directed and irregular, showing lit- 
tle or no complexity of brain work. The 
new-born infant exhibits almost no im- 
pressionability except to heat, cold, and 
hunger; but in the first few months im- 
pressionability should rapidly deveiop, whi. 
inhibition of these irregular movements is 
soon observed, and brain processes become 
more complicated. Especially in early ages 
any impression, such as a sound or move- 
ment, gives rise to a period of silence dur- 
ing which the process of thinking takes 
place, after which comes the resulting mus- 
cular contraction. This interesting puc 
nomenon is observed less and less as the 
brain becomes more experienced. At first, 
movements are simple, but they become 
more and more complicated as new nerve 
paths are developed in the brain and a bet- 
ter and better codrdination is obtained. The 
various senses become more and more com- 
petent, and Dr. Warner rightly emphasizes 
the fact that not enough attention is usual- 
ly attracted to the great importance of 
muscle sense, whether used by the eye or 
the hand, fcr determining size and dimen- 
sions or weight and force. 

Development comes largely through im. 
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tation of others and of one’s self. A child 
does something because he sees some one 
eise do it, or because he has done something 
like it before. Only afterwards does he go 
to work to study and understand what he 
has done. The influence of environment is 
therefore of great importance. 

The manner in which different children 
may be variously influenced by the same 
stimulus, according to their previous devel- 
opment and training, is suggestively given 
by the following account of the different 
ways in which boys may be affected by the 
sound of the bell at school time: 


“Impressionability is seen together with 
coordinated action as the boys put their 
tops into their pockets and run indoors. 
Some of the boys, however, look up to see 
if the master is coming, and then go on with 
their play; here the first impression is fol- 
lowed by action, while the second impres- 
sion removes the stimulus of the first. Other 
boys get off to a corner of the playground 
where they may not be seen. This is a kind 
of coérdinated action that should not take 
place. Some children simply stand still and 
do nothing when they hear the bell; the im- 
pression produces inhibition only. A deaf 
boy continues to spin his top as before; he 
does not hear the bell. One boy makes 
grimaces, stamps on the ground, throws 
down his top, picks it up again, drops it 
into his pocket, and finally goes into school; 
the impression by sound leads to extra 
movements with a spreading area of brain 
activity followed by coédrdinated action.” 


All about Dogs. A Book for Doggy People. 
By Charles Henry Lane, Breeder, Exhibit- 
or, Judge. With eighty-seven illustrations 
of the most celebrated Champions of our 
time. Drawn from life by R. H. Moore. 
John Lane. 1900. Large 8vo, pp. 400. 


People who like dogs will like this book; 
it is the utterance of one who speaks with 
authority and unction on a subject with 
which he is fully identified. Long experi- 
ence in raising, training, exhibiting, and 
judging give Mr. Lane’s opinions so much 
weight that he will undoubtedly be ranked 
as a classic by those for whom he writes. 
And of a certainty he will seriously object 


to the ordering of things for his 
happiness in a future world if dogs 
be not allowed there. The work is 


done by an Englishman for Englishmen; it 
deals with few of the New World types, Es- 
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8vo, pp. viii. +328, $1.50. 
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kimo, Newfoundland, and Boston Terrier, 
yet there is no reason why it should not 
meet with warm approval on this side of the 
Atlantic, English setting and style not be- 
ing generally regarded with disfavor, with- 
out mentioning that in his career as a judge 
the author has had the honor of judging dogs 
for all the royal family, her Majesty, the 
Princesses, and the Prince, which in some 
quarters will enhance the attractiveness, of 
course. The races worthy of a place here are 
carefully selected: only the more aristocratic 
dogs look out upon us from these pages. 
They are gathered by an amateur, a dog- 
fancier, not a scientist. but an expert. in his 
line, and thorough enough within his limits. 
The points of the different breeds are set 
out in order. Any one may 
prove his ideas of the best of dogs by means 
of the clean and animated descriptions, the 


excellent 


exhibition gossip, the entertaining stories, 
and the numerous fine illustrations—all 


so filled with interest as to dissipate the 


disagreeable memories frequently assoclated 


with our friends the dogs—the whining, the | 


yelping, the snarling, the fighting, and the 
smells of the dog-show or the kennels. Less 
dogginess and loudness on cover and title- 
page would diminish the opportunities for 
criticism of this very fair example of the 
book-maker’s art. 
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The Trust Problem 
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Commission; Consulting Expert United States Department of Labor. 


1. HOW DO TRUSTS WORK? 
2. CAN THEY BE PREVENTED? AND 
HOW? 


3. WHAT ARE THE OPINIONS OF 
LEADING STATESMEN AND POL- 
ITICIANS ON THIS SUBJECT? 


4- WHAT IS A TRUST? 


These are the questions which are now being discussed. 





5. WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE BE- 
TWEEN A TRUST AND ANY 
OTHER CORPORATION ? 


6. WHAT ARE THE SO-CALLED 
‘*CRIMINAL TRUSTS”’? 


7. ARE TRUSTS EVER DESIRABLE? 
According to the 


judgment of many able critics, ‘‘The Trust Problem’’ is the best book on the 


subject. 
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